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DOCTOR STODDARD ACCEPTS ILLINOIS POSITION 


Dr George D. Stoddard, President of 
The University of the State of New York 
Education since 


and Commissioner of 


July 1, 1942, will become the tenth presi- 


dent of the University of Illinois on 
July 1, 1946, according to an announce- 
ment made at the 


University of Illinois 
on May 26, 1945. 
He will succeed Dr 
Arthur C. Willard. 
In electing Doctor 
Stoddard to head the 
third largest univer- 
sity in the country, 
the board of trustees 
described him = as 
“one of the most 
capable and distin- 
men in 
American educa- 
tional life.” He was 
unanimously recom- 
mended by a com- 
mittee of trustees, 
faculty and alumni. 


guished 


Doctor Stoddard 
issued the following 
statement on his re- 
turn to Albany, fol- 
lowing his appoint- 
ment at the University of Illinois. 

“In announcing my acceptance of the 
offer to become president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on July 1, 1946, I have 
made a most difficult decision. The Com- 
missionership offers inspiring opportuni- 
ties for a public service that extends 
beyond the boundaries of the State of 
New York. Moreover, I have experienced 
everywhere a loyal and sustained devo- 
tion to the cause of progress in education. 
The Board of Regents, the Governor and 





Dr George D. Stoddard 


his staff, the legislative leaders, the De- 
partment staff and the school people of 
the State have cooperated fully in support 
of a comprehensive plan to serve all 
children, youth and adults. 


‘I should add, too, that the seven 
Stoddards have found it good to be here. 
We shall try to be 

useful this coming 


year and to add to 
our great store of 
pleasant 
tions.” 

Assuming office at 
a time when schools 
all over the country 
were feeling the first 
shock of wartime 
demands on_ their 
curriculums, Doctor 
Stoddard faced a 
great task when he 
became Commis- 
sioner of Education 
on July 1, 1942. 
Many events of im- 
portance to 
York State educa- 
and education 
in general have oc- 
curred during Doc- 
tor Stoddard’s Com- 
missionership, the 
most significant being the development 
of the Regents Plan for Postwar Edu- 
cation. This plan is designed to afford 
the youth of New York State an oppor- 
tunity to develop along every line that 
will lead to a full participation in the 
economic and cultural life of the State 
and Nation. 


associa- 


New 


tion 


One of the principal proposals of the 
Regents Plan is the establishment of 
State Institutes of Applied Arts and 

















Sciences, offering two-year postsecondary 


school training in useful occupations. 
This has received legislative approval 
and Commissioner Stoddard is one of 


the members of the commission that will 
have charge of the establishment of these 
institutes. 

The Commissioner was also a member 
of the Governor’s Committee on the State 
Educational Program, the report of which 
was the basis of legislation which this 
year increased the State's contribution 
to the financing of education. It provides 
for a greater equalization of the tax 
burden, giving full recognition to the 
kindergarten and making special allow- 
ance for the education of handicapped 
children, summer schools, evening high 


schools, part-time schools and adult 
education. 
The research program of the State 


Education Department has also expanded 
under Doctor Stoddard’s guidance, and 
the Department has conducted a vast war 
production training program. Changes 
in emphasis have been made in a number 
of fields to meet wartime needs and in 
preparation for the postwar period. 

Born October 8, 1897, in Carbondale, 
Pa., Doctor Stoddard received the degree 
of bachelor of arts at Pennsylvania State 
College in 1921, the diplome of the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1923 and the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of Iowa in 1925, when he joined the 
faculty of that institution. In 1929 he 
became professor of child psychology and 
director of the lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station at the University of 
Iowa, advancing to head the department 
of psychology in 1938-39. He served as 
dean of the Graduate College of the Uni- 
versity of lowa from 1936 until 1942. 

He is a member of many educational 
and scientific organizations, including the 
American Psychological Association, the 
American Educational Research Associ- 
ation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Society for the Study 
of Education and the American Council 
on Education. 
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On the editorial boards of Childhood 
Education, Journal of Genetic Psychol- 


ogy, Genetic Psychology Monographs 
and Understanding the Child, Doctor 


Stoddard has also written a number of 
books on educational subjects. He is also 
the author of about 180 articles in the 
fields of and measurements, child 
development, parent education and higher 
education. 

Doctor Stoddard holds a 
honorary degrees. He has received the 
degree of doctor of laws from St Law- 
University, Syracuse University, 
Hobart College, Skidmore College, New 
York University and Union College, the 
degree of doctor of literature from Col- 
gate University and the degree of doctor 
of humanities from Alfred University. 

Doctor Stoddard to the 
former Margaret Trautwein in 1925 and 
they have five children. Their home is 
in Loudonville, a suburb of Albany. 


tests 
number of 


rence 


was married 


—_—_.—————_- 


HEALTH COURSE 

To help meet the shortage of health 
and physical education teachers in the 
State, a specialization in these two fields 
will be opened at the State Teachers 
College at Brockport in Septernber 1945. 
This will be a four-year specialization 
leading to the bachelor of science degree 
and certification to teach health and phys- 
ical education in the public elementary 
and high schools of the State. 

At present there are fewer than 50 
teachers of health and about 2000 teachers 
assigned to physical education in_ the 
public schools of the State. There are 
only five colleges and universities in 
upstate New York offering curriculums 
for the preparation of teachers in these 
fields and this year they will send into 
the field fewer qualified graduates than 
in normal times. It is estimated that 
1500 qualified teachers of health and 5000 
qualified teachers of physical education 
are needed to serve the schools. 
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NEW LAWS AFFECTING EDUCATION 


PREPARED BY 


JOSEPH LIPSKY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF LAW, STATE EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 


Legislation of far-reaching importance 
to the schools of the State was enacted 
by the 1945 Legislature. Of special state- 
wide significance are the laws estab- 
lishing new state institutes of applied arts 
and sciences, revising the formula for the 
apportionment of state aid, extending 
tenure to teachers in districts 
employing eight or more teachers, author- 
izing the release of pupils for food pro- 
duction, and protecting school districts 
against the loss of state aid due to closing 
of schools resulting from prevalence of 
an epidemic or from extraordinary ad- 
These and 


school 


verse weather conditions. 
other laws relating to the school districts 
of the State are included in the following 
summary of 1945 legislation. All refer- 
ences are to sections of the Education 
Law unless otherwise stated. These laws 
are now in effect, except as indicated. 
Chapter 41 extends to July 1, 1946, the 
provisions of subdivision 5 of section 
1102 which provides that a retired teacher 
receiving superannuation retirement 
allowance who has been drawing such allowance 
for not less than six months may return to 
active service during a period of national 
emergency resulting from war, as proclaimed 
by the governor or designated by the retirement 
board in the absence of such proclamation. 
Any such retired teacher returning to active 
service shall immediately notify the retirement 
board of his intention. He shall not become a 
contributor but shall continue as a beneficiary 
with the payments of his retirement allowance 
suspended during the time he is in active serv- 
ice. If such teacher has not elected an optional 
benefit, the payments of his annuity so sus- 
pended shall be held in the annuity reserve fund 
at regular interest, and upon the resumption of 
his retirement allowance after again leaving 
the active service such accumulated amounts 
shall be applied to increase the annuity other- 
wise payable to him, or in the event of his death 
while in active accumulated 
amounts shall be paid to his estate or to such 
person as would have received his accumulated 
contributions had he died immediately prior to 


service such 
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his retirement. If such teacher has elected an 
optional benefit and dies while in active service, 
the optional benefit in respect of his annuity 
shall be payable as if no annuity payments had 
been suspended, but the optional benefit in re- 
spect of his pension shall not be payable in 
excess of the proportion that the cost of such 
optional pension, when measured by the differ- 
ence between his pension without optional modi- 
fication and the optional pension, is currently 
covered by the .mount of the annuity payments 
suspended while he is in active service, which 
difference shall be paid during the period of his 
active service from the annuity reserve fund to 
the fund from which his pension was payable. 
If, however, such full cost of the optional pen- 
sion is greater than the suspended annuity pay 
ments, the teacher may elect upon returning to 
active service to pay the amount of such dif- 
ference directly to the retirement system to be 
credited to the fund from which his pension 
was payable, and subject to such payments 
monthly in advance, or at such other intervals 
as may be agreed upon with the retirement 
board, the optional benefit in respect of the 
pension shall be payable in the event the teacher 
dies while in active service, as if no pension 
payments had been suspended. 
annuity payments are greater than such full 
cost of the optional pension, the amount of such 
difference shall be held at regular interest in 
the annuity reserve fund, and upon the resump- 


If the suspended 


tion of his retirement allowance after again 
leaving active service such accumulated amounts 
shall be applied to increase the annuity other- 
wise payable to him, or in the event of his 
death while in active service such accumulated 
amounts shall be paid to his estate or to the 
beneficiary nominated under the option. 
Chapter 57 extends to July 1, 1946, the 
1944 amendment to subdivision 1 of 
section 637. This deletes the requirement 
for a pledge of employment or the name 
of the employer for the issuance of a 
vacation work permit for employment in 
farm service during the summer vacation 
period and also deletes the requirement 
that such a permit be designated as 
‘special vacation work permit for farm 
service.” It further provides that a 
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vacation work permit shall not be issued 
for farm service. 

Chapter 73 extends to July 1, 1946, the 
provisions of the 1944 amendment to sub- 
division 3 of section 131 of the Labor 
Law. It provides that no minor from 
14 to 16 years of age, except as otherwise 
provided in subdivision 2 of that section, 
shall be employed in farm service unless 
“farm work 


such minor presents a 
permit ” issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the Education Law. Such 


permit shall be valid only when signed by 
the employer and it shall not be valid for 
work in or in connection with a factory. 

Chapter 84 adds paragraph 3-a to sub- 
division A of section 629. This provides 
that nothing contained in said section 
shall be deemed to prevent a minor to 
whom a vacation work permit shall have 
been issued from being employed during 
the school lunch period in a_ school 
cafeteria at the school which the minor 
attends. The same amendments are pro- 
vided for in subdivision 2 of section 637. 

This chapter also amends subdivision 1 
of section 131 of the Labor Law by 
providing that it shall be unlawful to 
employ any child under a vacation work 
permit during the hours when school is in 
session except during the school lunch 
period in a school cafeteria at the school 
which the minor attends. This amendment 
to the Labor Law deletes the provision in 
such section that the employment of a 
child for whom a vacation work permit 
has been issued shall be unlawful after 
the opening of school in September fol- 
lowing the date of its issuance until a new 
vacation work permit shall have been 
issued for him. This chapter takes effect 
September 1, 1945. 

Chapter 92 amends section 77-b of the 
General Municipal Law. It provides that 
the trustee, trustees or board of education 
of any school district may attend a con- 
vention of school district officers or 
employes if it is of benefit to the school 
district. The trustees or board may 


authorize any of the school district officers 
or employes to attend such conventions. 
All sums necessarily expended for rail- 
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road fare and hotel expenses are charges 
against the school district. 

This chapter also adds section 286 to 
the Education Law. It provides: 

§ 286 New York State School Boards Asso- 
The trustee, trustees or board of 
education of any school district may determine 


ciation, Inc. 


to expend and raise by taxation annually such 
sums as may be required toward defraying the 
actual and necessary expenses of maintaining 
and continuing the New York State School 
Boards Association, Inc. and any of its activi- 
ties in this state for the purpose of devising 
practical ways and means for obtaining greater 
economy and efficiency in the administration of 
school district affairs and projects. 

Chapter 137 extends until July 1, 1946, 
the provisions of 246 of the 
Military Law which provides that school 
district employes who become affiliated 
with the Red Cross or other similar 
organization for service with the armed 
forces in a foreign country are entitled 
to leaves of absence and to maintain their 
retirement status. This amends 
vision 1, paragraph () of such section. 


section 


subdi- 


Chapter 156 amends subdivision 8 of 
section 887 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. It provides that any child between 
the ages of five and 16 having sufficient 
bodily health and mental capacity to 
attend the public schools and _ found 
wandering in the streets or lanes of any 
city or incorporated village, a truant with- 
out any lawful occupation, is a vagrant 
within the meaning of the criminal law. 
This chapter takes effect July 1, 1945. 

Chapter 194 repeals subdivision 5 of 
section 492 and adds the following new 
subdivision : 

5 (a) The 
apportion to a school district which has failed 
to maintain for the period of time 
required by law such part of the apportionments 


commissioner .. education may 


school 


provided for herein as seems to him equitable 
when the reason for such failure is in his judg- 
ment sufficient to warrant such action; but in 
case such failure to maintain a school in such 
district for the period of time required by law 
was caused by the prevalence of an infectious 
or contagious disease in the community, the 
commissioner may in his discretion apportion to 
such district its full apportionment. Whenever 

(Continued on page 320) 
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WAR SAVINGS AND THE NATIONAL DEBT 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 








Approximately 85 million adults own 
war bonds and 23 million school pupils 
have purchased war saving stamps. Never 
before has the Government in so many 
ways come so close to the daily life activi- 
ties of our people. Adults and youth, 
many community organizations and our 
Government have united in financing a 
war for survival, the most expensive the 
world has ever seen, and we must now 
face the fact that we shall not be able to 
live the same kind of economic life after 
the war that we did before. Already the 
war has cost over 300 billion dollars, with 
the end not yet in sight. We know that 
we face a “ tough” war with Japan and 
that further sacrifices will be necessary. 
As our casualties mount, we look with 
abhorrence upon those who are unwilling 
to lend their money or to pay taxes to 
provide war materials and services for 
the fighting men. As a part of our edu- 
cational services in the Schools-at-War 
program, it is important for us to help 
our youth and our adults to secure a 
proper perspective and accurate informa- 
tion as to how our Government and our 
people can work well together under the 
largest national debt in our history. 

We should note first that we have made 
great progress in our knowledge of vast 
and intricate national problems and that 
we have grown in what we may call “ the 


of government. Our 
men, legislators, 


government 
executives, leaders in f 


art and science” 
business 
farm and labor 
organizations and many other groups of 
citizens have now had experience in two 
great wars. They have the benefit of a 
great deal of research study that enables 
them to gain a new perspective in know- 
ing what the key problems are and how to 
deal with them in practical ways. It is 
difficult for most of us to gain any notion 
whatever of such a sum as 300 billion 
dollars; someone has estimated that this 
number of ten-dollar bills, when laid side 


by side, would make a strip 25 feet wide 
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Many 
“ view with alarm” the prospects of pay- 
ing the six billion doilar annual interest 


around the globe at the equator. 


bill and liquidating the principal. They 
note that the debt is more than $2000 for 
each person and they fail to understand 
how we can get back on an even keel 
again after the war. This is the point at 
which we need to have confidence in our 
public and private leaders of finance on 
the one hand and to learn as much as we 
can about the underlying principles that 
are being established between war savings, 
taxes and the debt. This is a complex 
relationship, yet certain well-established 
lines of planning are being made clear. 
When peace comes there will be many 
vital problems of converting from a war- 
time to a civilian economy. Opportuni- 
ties for all to earn and to consume are of 
first importance in the national welfare 
Postwar plans will include practical and 
useful ways for providing jobs for all 
who want and need them. As our people 
earn more, they buy more, and the need 
for more production, more jobs and in- 
The produc- 
tion and consumption of goods and serv- 
ices is thus kept in 
mainspring of free 


creased earnings is created. 


balance as the 
enterprise. The 
people are engaged in the production of 
new wealth, the life blood which enables 
us to live normal lives in a stable econ- 
omy. Only careful planning can insure 
a steady supply of this new wealth and 
prevent both inflation and deflation, each 
of which has 


upset enormously our 


economy in the past. Sane handling of 
our debt at such times provides a valuable 
means Of keeping the balance. The Gov- 
ernment gets its money to pay interest 
and to pay on the principal from taxes 
When in- 


comes are good, the people are able and 


that are paid by the people. 


for the most part willing to pay higher 
takes 
from one pocket of its people as taxes 


taxes. The Government money 


and pays it back to the other pocket as 
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interest on war savings or in paying off 
war bonds. At present, for example, our 
national income is about 160 billion dol- 
lars as compared with 97 billion dollars 
in 1941. If we were able to keep our 
postwar annual income at the 1941 figure, 
our debt interest would be about 6 per 
cent; however, if our income were 150 
billion dollars, the interest would fall to 
4 per cent. The President has declared 
that through the assurance of full employ- 
ment “ we can maintain 2 national income 
high enough to provide for an orderly 
retirement of the public debt along with 
reasonable tax reduction.” It surely 
seems that we will be able to realize that 
promise. We will enter the postwar 
period with none of our plants destroyed, 
with a large sum that the people have 
saved and with an unprecedented capacity 
to produce goods and services that the 
people want. Our capacity to produce 
has grown rapidly and we have learned 
to use it wisely. We have our 
money and we have refrained from buy- 
All this has helped to 


saved 


ing scarce goods. 








keep the balance in maintaining a stable 
national economy. 

We are coming to understand that we 
must continue a vigorous effort in war 
savings. The Eighth War Loan and 
others will surely follow the Seventh, 
Taxes must continue to be high for many 


years. Once we understand thoroughly 
the cooperative situation between our 
people and our Government, we will 


realize that we can live well under high 
standards and at the same time pay for 
the war. In our saving and taxing effort, 
we will need to eliminate waste, to use all 
our resources and to cooperate as a people 
in producing wealth, so much of which 
We are 
anxious to have our fighting men come 
home to greater opportunities for full 
employment and meaningful and abund- 
ant living — not to a debt-ridden nation 
that has no constructive plans for paying 
the debt. This is no time for fear. We 
in education should throw the weight of 
our leadership and influence in teaching 
well this important lesson. 


has been destroyed by war. 





DIGEST IS REVISED 

A revised edition of A Digest of Pro- 
posals for Improving Secondary Educa- 
tion, which was originally printed in 
September 1942, is now available. The 
digest contains recommendations made 
by national committees, commissions and 
other agencies concerning programs and 
policies in secondary education and is 
expected to be useful to superintendents, 
principals and teachers who wish to study 
their own curriculums. 

This revised digest is suggested as an 
aid for administrators who are planning 
to organize summer workshops or to 
programs at the 


implement revision 


beginning of the next school year. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 

Dr Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, 1s 
credited with assisting in the preparation 
of a newly-published book of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, Teacher 
Education in Service, by Charles E. Prall 
and C. Leslie Cushman. Both Doctor 
Heyl and Dr Charles W. Hunt, president 
of State College for Teachers at Oneonta, 
are members of the commission. 

The book reports the experience of 
promoting teacher 
improving 


systems in 
simultaneously 


sche 01 
growth and 
the curriculum. 
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Research 





THREE CONSULTANTS CHOSEN FOR STUDY 


A committee of three consultants has 
been named to study the programs of 
resident instruction and extension service 
in the six agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes in the State in connection with the 
study of agricultural education in New 
York State which was recently approved. 
The committee includes Dr Lennox Grey, 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr A. R. Mangus, 
professor of rural sociology, Ohio State 
University; Dr R. N. Stewart, head of 
the department of agricultural education, 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 

Doctor Grey will examine the pro- 
grams of the institutes to determine what 
changes, if any, are needed to bring the 


programs to the level anticipated for the 
proposed Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences. Doctor Stewart will examine 
the programs from the viewpoint of their 
technical contribution to agricultural 
education with special reference to the 
standards evolved through the Smith- 
Hughes program. Doctor Mangus will 
evaluate the programs in terms of their 
social contribution to the improvement 
of rural life. 

The three men together will examine 
and appraise the total program of resi- 
dent instruction and extension service 
including its articulation with the agricul- 
ture departments in the high schools of 
the State and in the State College of 
Agriculture. 





NEW MANUAL READY FOR PUBLICATION 


Copies of Part II of Opportunities for 
Higher Education in New York State 
will be ready for distribution in early 
summer. This manual lists 191 non- 
degree-granting institutions in New York 
State and is parallel with Part I, printed 
in October 1944, which covered all of the 
degree-granting institutions and junior 
colleges of the State. Both manuals were 
prepared by Dr Philip A. Cowen, re- 
search associate, with the cooperation of 
staff members of the Division of Re- 
search, the Division of Higher Education 
and the Bureau of Guidance of the State 
Education Department. 

Nearly 600 institutions were canvassed 
to find those which require high schooi 
graduation for admission and those which 
desired to participate in the Department’s 
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research studies in the field of higher 
education. This manual presents infor- 
mation about the requirements for admis- 
sion, courses of study offered, student 
personnel services provided, costs to the 
student, housing facilities and the accred- 
itation of institutions. 

The institutions covered in the new 
manual include the New York State 
agricultural and technical institutes, the 
New York State Maritime Academy, 
schools of business and business insti- 
tutes, schools of nursing, schools of art 
and a group of miscellaneous schools. 
The manual will be distributed to high 
school administrators, guidance counsel- 
ors in high schools and to agencies which 


are concerned with the educational oppor- 
tunities for veterans. 
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With the Board of Regents 











SIX CHINA COLLEGES TO BE CONSOLIDATED 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on May 18th in New York City approved 
the consolidation of six China Christian 
colleges under a new corporation to be 
known as the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China with principal office in 
New York City. 

The new corporation will conduct and 
carry on the activities for the higher edu- 
cation of the youth of China in the fol- 
lowing institutions established under 
Christian auspices which have been char- 
tered by The University of the State of 
New York: Fukien Christian University, 
Ginling College (Woman’s College of 
Nanking University), The Woman’s Col- 
lege of South China (Hwa Nan), Uni- 
versity of Nanking, West China Union 
University and Yenching University. 

Fukien Christian University, Foochow, 
Province of Fukien, now temporarily at 
Shaowu, Province of Fukien, was char- 
tered on October 18, 1934. Also located 
at Foochow in peacetime, The Woman's 
College of South China (Hwa Nan) is 
now temporarily at Nanping, Province of 
Fukien. It was chartered September 21, 
1934. 

The University of Nanking and Gin- 
ling College (Woman's College of Nan- 
king University) were chartered on 
January 23, 1935, and are now located 
temporarily in Chengtu, Province of 
Szechwan. 

Also located at Chengtu is West China 
Union University, which was granted an 
absolute charter on October 18, 1934. 
Yenching University, which is normally 
located in Peking, is now temporarily at 
Chengtu. It was incorporated on June 
25, 1890. 

The Regents voted to extend for five 


years the provisional charter of the 


Mellenville Public Library, which was 
originally chartered June 21, 1893. 
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The Regents also voted to grant an 
absolute charter to the Hamilton School, 
New York City, to replace the provi- 
sional charter granted April 21, 1939. 

The Board voted to amend the provi- 
sional charter granted to the Association 
to Control Epilepsy, New York City, by 
changing the name to National Associa- 
tion to Control Epilepsy, Inc. 

The Regents approved changing the 
name of Elbridge High School and 
Academy to Elbridge Central School 

A committee was named to assist the 
Department in making a study of trends 
in elementary school supervision in cities 
and villages in the State, consisting of 
Franklin A. Butts, principal of Franklin 
School, Poughkeepsie; Dr William H. 
Bristow, assistant director, Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics, New 
York City; Dr Robert S. Thompson, di- 
rector of training, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredonia; Fred B. Painter, super- 
intendent of schools, Gloversville. 

The following committee was appointed 
to assist in preparing an outline of ele- 
mentary school industrial arts: George E. 
Bryant, superintendent of schools in 
Roslyn; Elizabeth Hakes, staff member 
of the art department at State Teachers 
College, Harry Jacobs, art 
supervisor in the schools of the city of 
Buffalo; Damon Kroh, teacher of indus- 
trial arts, Millbrook Memorial School, 
Millbrook; Lucy McAllister, staff mem- 
ber of school of practice at State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta; Marion Stock, 
teacher of industrial arts in the elemen- 
tary school at Oyster Bay. 

Edgar W. Benedict, Brockport, was ap- 
pointed a member of the board of visitors 
of the State Teachers College at Brock- 
port for a term of seven years beginning 
May 18, 1945, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Herbert W. Bramley. 


Geneseo ; 
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Vocational Education 





GLASSMAKING COURSE AT CORNING SCHOOL 


[The following account of the development 
of the industrial arts course in glassmaking im 
the Corning Free Academy was written by two 
pupils of the school —Jack Lyons and William 
Hin.] 

Prior to 1869, the village of Corning, 
New York, was a small lumber-producing 
town without much hope for fame and 
good fortune. In that year, however, the 
equipment of the Brooklyn Flint Glass 
Works arrived by flatboat. The name 
of the company was changed to Corning 
Glass Works, and by 1870 it was em- 
ploying 100 persons—a_ small begin- 
ning for a factory which today employs 
about 7000 of the 17,000 inhabitants of 
Corning. 

Is it any wonder, then, that more than 
half of the boys in Corning Free Academy 
are working, have worked or will work 
in the Corning Glass Works? Although 
our wood, metal, machine and _ electric 
industrial courses have had large enrol- 
ments, they did not adequately meet the 
students’ needs. 
needs must be an industrial arts course 


In a glass town there 
in glassmaking. Three years ago the 
now very popular course was started 
with the purpose of acquainting Corning’s 
students with the glass industry and thus 
helping them to decide whether or not 
they wish to make the glass trade their 
vocation. 

The glass shop is located on the ground 
floor in one wing of the wood shop where 
there is room for future expansion. One 
wall of the shop is decorated with color- 
ful student-made murals depicting scenes 
of industrial life, while long windows 
and blackboards cover two other sides. 
A huge floor map of the Nation showing 
the sources of shop materials and their 


transportation routes to Corning com- 
pletes the physical make-up of the room. 
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The actual glass-working equipment 
consists of nine metal-sheathed tables 
each with its own glass lamp, glass fur- 
nace and the tools used in modern glass 
industry. Each table is supplied with 
pipe lines through which pass the air, gas 
and oxygen which mix to form the 
intensely hot flame of the glass lamp 
The portable glass furnece, one of a very 
few in existence, was made in our school 
and has, in spite of its relatively small 
size, produced faultlessly and effectively. 

The course in glass begins with the 
instructor's lectures on the history of 
glass. He begins with the Phoenicians’ 
discovery of glass centuries ago and dis- 
cusses its development up to the present. 
As the student’s mind becomes enlight- 
ened about the beginning of glass, he gets 
blackboard drill on the types of glass and 
their particular uses. The student is then 
ready to start producing. Each member 
of the class has his own table and lamp 
and an ample supply of glass tubing. 
Now begins the practice of developing 
coordination between hands and _ brain 
and the acquiring of extreme dexterity 
of the hands; the student is ready for 
practice in the fundamental principles of 
rotation, manipulation, cutting with a file, 
flaring, bending and sealing. Students 
not only furnish the apparatus we use in 
chemistry classes, but also become famil- 
iar with many of the myriad types of 
laboratory apparatus which Corning 
Glass Works supplies to 90 per cent of 
the laboratories in the country. 

Instruction with the glass furnace 
begins in the winter. With the tools of 
modern industry, blow pipes, glass scis- 
sors, calipers, art boards for shaping and 
rounding, the student learns the ancient 
arts of “gathering” and “ blowing” 
glass. He becomes familiar with the 
intense heat of furnace and red molten 
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glass, with the timing necessary between 
gatherer and blower and with the idio- 
syncrasies of glass at its different 
temperatures. 

Because he believes that * if the schools 
will cooperate with industry, industry 
will help the schools,” Roy L. McIntosh, 
the instructor, told the Corning Glass 
Works of his plan to open a glass shop 
in school. He received not only advice 
and the assistance of experts but material 
help as Corning Glass Works 
helped him acquire the glass lamps; they 
gave and are still giving demonstrations 
in the working of and 
instructors who are experts in their field 
come to teach the finer points of glass 
Partially because of this 


well. 


glass ; special 


manipulation. 
assistance, the cost of operating the glass 
shop has been kept at the absurdly low 
price of five cents per pupil per day. 

Although not vocational in nature, this 
course has created so much interest in 
glassmaking that 70 per cent of the 
students who have taken it have become 
employed in Corning Glass Works. Most 
of them have entered into work directly 
connected with the war effort. Hence, 
we are proud of the particular manner 
in which our school is meeting the needs 
of students, community and country. 


SS eee 


AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 


A course in automotive maintenance 
for garage and service station men has 
been conducted in 24 communities in up- 
state New York. It is sponsored by the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation under the of vocational 
training of war production workers and 
in cooperation with the Office of Defense 


program 


Transportation. 

Designed to assist automotive repair- 
men in the use of many substitute ma- 
terials that are now required because of 
the shortage of regular factory parts, the 
course is also a clearinghouse for ideas 
on the interchanging of parts. 
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GRADUATES MAKE GOOD 

Graduates of Technical High School of 
Buffalo believe that the training received 
in school helped them in attaining pro- 
motion in the armed forces, according to 
a recent survey conducted by the school 
among its 1941, 1942 and 1943 graduates. 
The survey was made at the request of 
William N. 


of technical education. 


Fenninger, state supervisor 


A total of 403 questionnaires were sent 
out asking for the following informa- 
tion: 

Name of course at Technical High 
School 

Branch of service 

Promotions received 

Did school training help in advance- 
ment ? 

What subjects were most helpful in 
promotions ? 

Of the 207 who returned the question- 
naire, 157 or 76 per cent indicated that 
they had received promotions since en- 
tering the armed forces. In addition, 
154 of the 157 declared that their Tech- 
nical High School training had been a 
significant factor in their advancement. 

Replies to the question, ‘ What sub- 
jects were most helpful in promotions?” 
showed that they ranged in order of im- 
portance as follows: mathematics, drait- 
ing and design, science, electricity, shop, 
English, social science and physical edu- 
cation. 

Additional information regarding the 
success of graduates of Technical High 
School from 
index card records of 1279 former pupils 


was obtained war service 
now in service, compiled by Mildred 
chairman of a committee of 
A study of these war 
Fle yrence 


1279 men 


Cornell, 
faculty members. 
records made by E. 
the 


service 
Kimmins reveals that of 
for whom the school has a record, 839 
have been advanced since entering the 
service and of these 188 are commissioned 
officers. 
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The war training classes, which have 
been in operation in the State since 1940, 
have not only provided trained men and 
women for war industries but have also 
helped in many emergency situations. 

Typical of such service was the as- 
sistance given by a school in western New 
York that helped in another phase of the 
war effort — crop production. A farmer 
who had 40 acres of hay ready for raking 
broke the drive shaft on his side delivery 
rake and could not get the part or have 


repairs made immediately. As a last re- 
sort he went to the teacher in the school 
shop, where repairs were made. Two 


years later the rake was still in use. 

In another village the local municipal 
light and power plant burned out a 
stand-by motor for one of its emergency 
pumps and local facilities could not make 
the repair. The situation became more 
serious when motor repair companies in 
larger near-by cities could not promise 
service for several weeks and flooded con- 
ditions in the area indicated that operat- 


WAR CLASSES HELP IN MANY EMERGENCIES 


ing without a stand-by motor was danger- 
ous. Two days after the school was called 
on for assistance, the motor was in op- 
erating condition and 24 hours later it 
was needed to replace a motor damaged 
by flood waters. 

A third school helped in a movement 
started in one of the counties of central 
New York, under the Civilian Defense 
program, to make it possible to hook to- 
gether all fire equipment within the 
county. Since no two fire companies had 
identical couplings, the school in the 
county seat was asked to manufacture 
fittings to make the coupling possible. 
Within a short time the fittings had been 
made and added to the emergency kits of 
all fire companies in the county. 

The war training schools helped in 
many other emergency situations and in 
each case it was the policy of the school 
to make sure that such services were of 
an emergency nature and that the school 
in no way interfered with local repair 
services. 





SUMMER WORK FOR HOMEMAKING TEACHERS 


Plans for the summer employment of 
home economics teachers must be ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics Education before teachers may start 
their work, the Bureau has advised 
Food preservation will form an 
important part of the program, with 
emphasis on preserving food for the 
school lunch. The Bureau recommends 
that teachers employ school lunch cooks 
or other volunteer help to do the actual 
food preservation so that the teacher can 
devote her time to the supervision of the 
project. 

Summer work will also include visiting 
the girls enrolled in home economics 
courses in their homes and helping both 
them and their mothers with home 
projects. Teaching adult classes and 


schools. 
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helping the women in the community 
with homemaking problems may also be 
a part of summer work. 

In addition to their summer work, 
home economics teachers are encouraged 
to attend summer school at either Syra- 
cuse University, Cornell University, New 
York University or Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Some of these 
schools offer two and three-week courses. 


ANNUAL REPORT DUE 


July Ist is the deadline for home eco- 
nomics teachers to send their annual 
reports to the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics Education. A duplicate copy of the 
report is kept in the school. 
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and other limitations 


While 
greatly restrict work opportunities for 
high school boys 14 and 15 years of age, 


legal 


employers, contrary to a _ widespread 
belief, have found such boys to be gener- 
ally satisfactory workers. This conclu- 
sion, among others, is drawn from a job 


guidance project being conducted at the 


James Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School in the Harlem section of New 


York City, by Mrs Emma Shields Penn, 
educational and _ vocational counselor, 
assisted by Edith Dodson, an employment 
counselor of the United States Employ- 


ment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission. The federal agency has 


participated in the project since Feb- 
ruary 1944, 

The school assumed the responsibility 
of correlating each boy’s work experience 
with his school work, emphasizing the 
importance of guarding against the job 
interfering with his scholastic standing 
and explaining to parents the necessity 
for legal controls and the protection 
afforded by working papers. 

In view of the large number of pupils 
working after school and the consequent 
incentives to delinquency, it was apparent 
that the guidance program should include 
part-time placement as one of its func- 
tions. The Employment Service under- 
took the task of finding jobs for the 
boys and then checking up on the experi- 
ences of employers and young workers 
in these jobs. 

At first, employers were reluctant to 
use these 14 and 15-year-old boys, claim- 
ing they would play on the job, require 
too much supervision and fail to report 
regularly. Follow-up interviews showed, 
however, that the boys proved to be 
polite, honest, intelligent and __ fairly 
prompt and regular in attendance. Such 
experiences were used as selling argu- 
ments with prospective employers. 

The institution, 
attended by 1700 pupils, most of them 
A survey revealed 


school is a_ boys’ 


under 16 years of age. 


? 
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JOB GUIDANCE PROJECT IS SUCCESSFUL 





that out of that total enrolment, 761 boys 
were working after school hours, many 
of them engaged in occupations forbidden 
by statute and Employment 
policy. The federal law bars the employ- 
ment of boys of that age in establish- 
ments engaged in interstate commerce; 
state regulations forbid their employment 
after 6 p. m., and the Employment Sery- 
ice will not secure jobs for them which 
require more than 18 hours’ work a week. 
The fact that the boys can not report for 
work before 3.30 or 4 p. m. closes many 
job openings to them. Moreover, many 
of the boys, or their parents, object to 
Sunday work, which was offered by a 
number of employers. 


Service 


The Employment Service has found 
positions for 446 boys in the course of 
the project and it is felt that a large pro- 
portion of them would be working as 
bootblacks, in factories or during night 
hours had they been left to secure their 
own jobs. 
Check-up 
have given Miss Dodson an opportunity 
difficulties 


interviews with the boys 


to solve occupational con- 
nected with such matters as work allot- 
ment wages, lunch periods and quitting 
time. 
with the young workers are personal ap- 
pearance, attitude toward the job and ad- 
justment to the job. Complaints are dis- 
cussed with the employers and every ef- 
fort is made to effect mutual understand- 
ing and settlement and in this way turn- 
over has been kept at a minimum. 


Among other subjects discussed 


The aim of this guidance program is 
to correlate the pupil's work life with his 
life and protect his 
health, safeguard the conditions under 
which he is employed, cooperate with the 
home future educational 
handicaps, its sponsors state. They agree 
that the work of the United States Em- 
ployment Service on this project adds to 
the effectiveness of the school’s guidance 


school recreation, 


and prevent 


activities. 
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MURPHY APPOINTED EDUCATION SUPERVISOR 


supervisory district of Erie county. He 


H. George Murphy, principal of the 
Pierre Van Cortlandt Elementary School 
at Croton on Hudson, has been appointed 
senior education supervisor in the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development, Division of 
Elementary Education. A_ native of 
Buffalo, he holds the bachelor of science 
degree from the New York State College 














H. George Murphy 


for Teachers at Buffalo and the master oi 
arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He is a candidate 
for the doctor's degree at the latter insti- 
tution. 

Mr Murphy comes to his new position 
with a fine background for curriculum 
work. He has taught in village, rurai 
and urban schools, has had experience as 
a principal and has developed and carried 
forward successful curriculum revision 
programs at the Pierre Van Cortlandt 
Elementary School and in the fourth 


has done a great deal of work in imple- 
menting the elementary school science 
curriculum, in revising elementary school 
mathematics and in improving the cur- 
riculum for the language arts. He has 
had wide experience in camping educa- 
tion and was recently director of experi- 
mental camping in Westchester County 
Recreation Camps and senior scouting 
adviser of Hendrick Hudson Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr Murphy is a member of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals and of the New York 
State Teachers Association. 

Mr Murphy is married and the father 
of two small sons. He is 34 years of age. 


ee eee 


BUS CONFERENCES 


Burton H. Belknap, associate super- 
visor in the Bureau of Field Services, re- 
cently attended work conferences at Syra- 
cuse and New York City where changes 
in regulations pertaining to bus construc- 
tion and operation were discussed. These 
conferences were attended by representa- 
tives of the Public Service Commission, 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, State Traffic 
Commission, bus operators and manufac- 
turers. Additional conferences will be 
held later in other sections of the State. 

Maurice G. Osborne, Chief of the 
sureau of Field Services, attended a 
transportation clinic at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where representa- 
tives of near-by states, national safety or- 
ganizations and principals and superin- 
tendents of metropolitan New York 
discussed postwar plans for bus driver 
training. Both of these projects have for 
their purpose safe transportation of pupils 
to and from school. 
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SCHOOLS COOPERATE 

Three central rural 
a dental hygiene program as a result of 
the active cooperation of their district 
The schools are 


schools will have 


school superintendents. 


Holland Patent Central School in the 
fourth supervisory district of Oneida 
county, of which Francis M. Carr is 


superintendent; Remsen Central School 
in the sixth supervisory district of Oneida 
county, Daniel M. Blue, superintendent ; 
and Poland Central School in the fourth 
supervisory district of Herkimer county, 
Burt M. Robinson, superintendent. 
Superintendents Carr, Blue and Rob- 
inson have agreed on a plan to employ 
a dental hygiene teacher on a full-time 
Holland Patent, 50 per 
Remsen, each 25 per 
based on 


basis as follows: 
Poland and 
cent. This arrangement is 
pupil enrolment in the respective schools 
and the salary is also allocated on this 


cent; 


basis. 

While the Herkimer County board of 
supervisors established a vocational edu- 
cation board employing two full-time 
dental hygiene teachers, there are too 
many schools in the county for these two 
teachers to cover. Recognizing this fact. 
the local boards of education cooperated 


to meet the need for additional dental 
hygiene service. 
canines 
SCHOOL FOR COOKS 
School lunch cooks went back to 


school this spring when a series of one- 
day training schools was conducted by 
school lunch supervisors of the Bureau 
of Home Education in 
operation with colleges and universities, 
state technical institutes and high school 
home economics departments. 


Economics co- 


Meetings were scheduled for April and 
May in the following places: Bay Shore, 


Cobleskill, Kings Park, White Plains, 
Dunkirk, Ithaca, Westhampton Beach, 
Elmira, Binghamton, Delhi, Syracuse. 


Canton, East Greenbush, Plattsburg and 
Rochester. 
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WORKSHOPS TO BE HELD 


for 


the 
development of a world point of view 
and active intercultural relations will be 
held at Lake George this summer, one 
from June 20th to 30th and one from 


Two workshops adults on 


August 25th to September 3d. In the 
period between June 30th and August 
25th, a combination camp workshop on 
the same subjects will be conducted for 
youth. Eduard C. Lindeman is chair- 
man of the board of directors for the new 
project. LeRoy E. Bowman of the Bureau 
of Adult Education, State Education 
Department, will be coordinator and 
leader of the adult sessions, and Charles 


W. Churchill of the department of 
humanities at Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art will 


direct the youth sessions. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 

The New York City board of educa- 
tion recently named three new assistant 
superintendents of They are 
Jesse G. Fox, former aid to Superin- 
tendent of Schools John E. Wade; 
Samuel M. Levenson, former principal 
of Public School 40, Queens; Joseph C. 
Noethen, former principal of Public 
School 37, the Bronx. 


sche i Is. 


FILMS FOR WAR LOAN 

The Film Division of the New York 
State War Council has announced that 
it has available for loan free motion pic- 
tures for use by schools and communities 
during the Seventh War Loan Drive 
which ends June 30th. Many of the films 
were especially produced for war bond 
Requests for films 
the Film Division, 


meetings and rallies. 
should be made to 


State War Council, 353 Broadway, Al- 
bany 7, N. Y. 
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TRUSTEE 40 YEARS 


This month Dr William H. Ross will 
complete 40 years as trustee of the Brent- 
wood school district in the second super- 
visory district of Suffolk county. For 
35 years he was president of the board. 
In private practice Of medicine since 
June 1, 1890, Doctor Ross is still active 
in practice at this time, as well as in 
various civic activities. He was one of 
the incorporators of the Brentwood Ceme- 
tery Association in 1893, the Brentwood 
Fire District in 189§ and was one of the 
organizers of the Brentwood Civic Asso- 
ciation in 1910. 

In 1915 Doctor Ross helped to estab- 
lish the Suffolk County Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium and one of the buildings now 
bears his name. 
dent of the Suffolk County Department 
of Health for 17 years and also helped to 
organize the Suffolk County Tuberculosis 
Association and the Central Islip National 
Bank. He has membership in many 
professional organizations. 


He has served as presi- 


In a letter to Doctor Ross, Assistant 
Commissioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck 
wrote: 

... There must be for you great satisfac- 
tion in the thought that although life is short 
and there is so much to do you have accom- 
plished so much in passing along the way. | 
am delighted that Superintendent Ormsby wrote 
me about you and your work and that it is my 
good fortune to know that such men as you 
with your crowded life have found time to help 
build up our public school system here in this 
great State. 


—___—{ }>-—__— 


DWIGHT STEVENSON DIES 


Dr Dwight H. Stevenson, head of the 
education department at State Teachers 
College at Potsdam, died April 18th in 
Chateaugay. Born in Cedar Rapids, la., 
he took his advanced degrees at Ohio 
State University. He joined the faculty 
at Potsdam in 1924. He was a former 
president of the New York Association 
of State Teachers College Faculties. 
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RECEIVES SILVER STAR 

Private Irving Kutin, who was em- 
ployed as a clerk in the periodical room 
of the State Library prior to entering the 
Army May 6, 1941, has been awarded 
the silver star medal for gallantry in ac- 
tion in Germany on February 25, 1945. 
Private Kutin began work in the Depart- 
ment August 18, 1937, and is now on 
military leave. 

The following is the citation which ac- 
companied his award: 

Private IRVING KUTIN, 32046038, Field 
\rtillery, Field Artillery Battalion, United 
States Army, for gallantry in action in Ger- 
many on 25 February 1945. While performing 
duties as radio operator for an artillery forward 
observer located in a captured pillbox, Private 
KUTIN, with four companions, were cut off 
from friendly troops by a fierce enemy counter 
attack. He and his fellow soldiers repelled 
several suicidal assaults and, throughout six 
hours of intense artillery and mortar fire, 
tenaciously held the position. On several oc- 
casions when the numerically superior forces 
attempted to force their way into the pillbox 
this heroic group killed them at the entrance 
Private KUTIN’S valiant courage, tenacious 
determination and loyal devotion to duty re 
flect high credit upon himself and are in keep 
ing with the highest traditions of the military 
service. Entered the military service from 


Albany, New York. 








JUNIOR LIBRARIAN 


Marion H. Vedder has been appointed 
junior librarian in the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension. Miss 
Vedder, whose home is in Fayetteville, 
received her bachelor of arts degree from 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany and received her professional 
training at the School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University. 

For the past ten years she has been 
division head of the extension depart- 
ment of the Rochester Public Library. 
She brings to the Division a rich back- 
ground of teaching and school and pub- 


lic library experience. 
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Replica of Steuben Cabin 





STEUBEN CABIN 


(This ts the seventh of a series of articles on the State's historic sites.) 


And whereas Baron Frederick 
William Steuben, late Major Gen- 
eral in the Army of the United 
States, has rendered very essential 


service to this State... by intro- 
ducing a regular discipline. in the 
army therefore be it enacted 
letters patent be prepared for 
granting to the said Baron Frederick 
Steuben in fee simple sixteen 
thousand acres of lands which 
he may choose of the lands di- 
rected to be laid out 
Thus New York rewarded in 1786 the 
drillmaster who trained Washington's 
army at Valley Forge, wrote Regulations 
for the Order and Discipline of the 
Troops of the United States, for decades 
the military bible of the American soldier, 
and served as the first Inspector-General 
of the American army. Steuben chose a 
tract of land in the unbroken wilderness 
near what is now Remsen. 
with the 
American 


credited 
raw 


Baron Steuben is 


rapid development of 
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they equaled the best of 
An ex-army officer, the 


militia until 
sritish regulars. 
son of a Prussian lieutenant of engineers, 
Steuben came to Washington at Valley 
Forge in the depths of the terrible winter 
of 1778 when the morale of the American 
forces was at low ebb. He asked only 
that if his services should contribute to 
the eventual the American 
cause he be compensated by such reward 


success of 


as Congress might be pleased to grant ; he 
himself would make 
months he came to hold the rank of major 
general in the American army. 


no claim. In two 


This phenomenal rise of a foreign vol- 
unteer was not the result of favoritism. 
Friederich Wilhelm Ludolf Gerhard 
Augustin Steuben had been born in 1730 
at the fortress in Magdeburg, Germany, 
where his father was then stationed. At 
17 he was an infantry officer in the Prus- 
sian army, rising in 15 years of service to 
become prominent on the general staff of 
Frederick the Great. He possessed the 
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best military training known in that cen- 
tury of military activity. Finding no 
market for his soldierly services in 
Europe, he came to this country at the 
urging of Benjamin Franklin to offer his 
sword to Washington. The American 
army gained at its own price the devoted 
assistance of a great professional soldier. 

Assigned to train and discipline the 
army at Valley Forge, Steuben found his 
utter ignorance of the English language a 
severe handicap. He _ succeeded _bril- 
liantly, however, profoundly impressing 
officers and men alike. The year fol- 
lowing he issued his renowned manual 
for drill. He was consulted by Wash- 
ington on all strategic and administrative 
problems and was most highly com- 
mended by the commander-in-chief in a 
final communication when the war was 
won and Washington relinquished his 
command. 

With the coming of peace, Steuben 
settled in New York City, where his per- 
sonal popularity brought an expensive 
social prominence which he could ill af- 
ford. Only by the aid of influential 
friends, among them Alexander Hamil- 
ton, did he escape bankruptcy. His 
financial situation was eased when, in 
1790, Congress granted him an annual 
pension of $2500. The grant of New 
York land had come four years earlier 
and the baron had visited his holdings in 
1787, but beyond having the tract sur- 
veyed into 100-acre lots he had lacked 
funds to push development. Now with 
an income assured, he planned to spend 
the summers on his “ Mohawk Estate,” 
wintering in New York City. The region 
was at that time an unbroken wilderness 
most readily reached by water up the 
Mohawk river and West Canada and 
Cincinnati creeks to what is now Barne- 
veld. By 1792 Steuben pushed a road to 
the Mohawk and overcame the worst of 
the travel difficulties. 


A contract drawn in 1787 was to pro- 
vide a cabin of sawed lumber, but con- 





struction of the sawmill was delayed and 
the cabin was built of logs. A_ sketch 
made in 1802 was the chief basis on which 
the State designed the present reconstruc- 
tion, a building which reproduces both 
the cabin of 1787 and an addition made 
just prior to 1790. 

Being not alone a military genius but 
also a literate gentleman and a good cor 
respondent, the baron left behind inter 
esting documents. A diary which, to- 
gether with his original land patent, 
survives in the files of the New York His- 
torical Society, recounts his day-to-day 
activities during the years which he de 
voted to attempts to develop his holdings. 
The diary is chiefly a record of frustra- 
tion. One entry reads: 

June 26 (1790). The mill is no further 
along than last year. The dam is broken and 
there is little likelihood that the mill can be 
run in three months, consequently the West 
house [this was a tenant house] is not finished 
for lack of lumber, not one acre has been 
cleared as it should be for the sixty acres 
The boat I confided to Sizer’s care has been 
lost through his neglect. The road to Nine 
Mile Creek for which I paid Sizer four dollars 
a mile, aside from bridges is in bad shape for 
lack of repairs, which would not require more 
than three or four days work. Finally, he has 
not set foot on my square and far from at- 
tracting settlers to Steuben, it seems as though 
his indifference has even discouraged those 
Walker and 
Bacon have left for their home to seek work 


who already established here. 


elsewhere. 

It seems possible that continuing diff- 
culties of this nature contributed to the 
period of illness which he suffered in 
1791. His diary tells of a “ high fever ” 
and of “restless nights.” In his illness 
he made an effort to analyze his business 
affairs, hoping to work out a more re- 
munerative method of developing his 
estate. Should he rent it or operate 1 
personally, paying for labor? How best 
to operate his sawmill? Treading such 
unfamiliar ground, the baron seemed at a 
loss. With despair he wrote: “* After all 
this calculation, I always find some 


errors.” 
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In April of 1792 the New York Legis- 
lature appointed the baron one of the 22 
Regents of the University of the State, 
and in that capacity he laid, on July 1, 
1794, the cornerstone of the Oneida 
Hamilton Academy, later to become 
Hamilton College. While in New York 
City in February 1794, the baron drew 
his will, in it giving evidence of an inten- 
tion to continue efforts at colonization, 
making the cabin his permanent home. 
The summer of that year proved pleasant. 
General North spent several weeks with 
the aging Prussian before returning to 
his home in Duanesburg. During No- 
vember Steuben was alone at the cabin 
excepting for his two servants and Mul- 
ligan, his secretary, who slept in the 
cabin adjoining. 

On the morning of November 26th the 
baron was found by his servants in a 
dying condition, and on November 28th 
he passed away without visible pain or 
struggle. General North arrived the 
next day, and he and Mulligan, fulfilling 
the expressed wish of the dead general, 
selected a spot on the hillside behind the 
cabin, dug a grave with difficulty in 





frozen earth amidst falling snow and held 
a simple funeral Genera! 


North recorded that: 


ceremony. 


Agreeably to his desire, often expressed, his 
remains were wrapped in his cloak, enclosed in 
a plain coffin, and placed in the earth and with- 
out a stone to tell where it lies! A few tenants 
late 
companion, and one on whom for fifteen years 


and servants, the young gentleman, his 
his eye had never ceased to beam with kind- 


ness, followed in silence and in tears. 

Years later in the course of highway 
construction the grave 
and the remains were reinterred in their 
present resting place, marked by a simple 
marble slab. Five acres now known as 


was discovered 


the Sacred Grove were dedicated to re- 
* natural 
ments made for fencing and permanent 
care. Under the direction of the State of 
New York, the present monument re- 
placed the simple slab in 1914. The 
replica of the cabin, furnished through 
the generosity of many patriotic societies 


main in state’ and arrange- 


with a collection of personal possessions 
and with mementos of the country life of 
the baron, was completed by the State 
in 1937, 





SERVED LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 25 YEARS 


This year marks Carl H. Milam’s 25th 
anniversary as secretary of the American 
Library the 25th 
anniversary of the association’s “ enlarged 


Association and also 


program" which has been successfully 
carried out under Mr Milam’s guidance. 


In 1920 the following areas of service 


were destined for future importance: 
library extension, work with foreign born, 
adult education, books for the blind, 


institutional and special libraries, a pro- 
gram of international good will, general 
publicity, professional publishing, person- 
nel standards and welfare and continua- 
service to the merchant 


tion of war 
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marine, war industries and hospitalized 
veterans. 
At one time considered a_ fanciful 
dream by many members of the associ- 
ation, this program has been realized and 
The 


development of this program was accom- 


many new goals have been added. 


panied by an increase in membership, 
from 4500 in 1920 to 15,000 in 1945. 
Speaking of Mr Milam’s 
Dr William Warner Bishop said: “ He 
has been the prime mover in all sorts of 
The 


tion has been more than fortunate, it has 


rect rd, 


cooperative undertakings. associa- 


been supremely happy, in his services.” 
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STUDY SHOWS HOW ADULTS USE LIBRARY 


In his recently published study, Socio- 
Economic Circumstances and Adult Par- 
ticipation in Certain Cultural and Edu- 
cational Activities, Abraham A. Kaplan 
has recorded many findings of interest to 
librarians. The study was conducted 
among the residents of Springfield, Mass., 
and contains data indicating the extent 
to which use is made of the public library. 
evening schools, public forums, museums, 
courses, lectures, concert series, radio, 
institutions, organizations and clubs. 

Mr Kaplan found that use of the public 
library was more common than that of 
any other local cultural agency and that 
younger adults rather than older persons 
tended to be library readers. He found 
that larger percentages of women than 
men used the library and more frequently. 
The most common reasons for not using 
the library were lack of interest or of 


time and preference for newspapers and 
magazines. 

The study also revealed that a larger 
proportion of adults in areas of lower 
socio-economic status than 
reported lack of interest or inability to 
read as a reason for not using the public 
library. A greater percentage of native- 
born adults of native parentage used the 
library than did those of foreign-born 
parentage. 

The author pointed to the public 
library as the one agency which has 
attempted to reach people in their own 
neighborhoods and business places, has 
provided for the broadest range of inter- 
ests and has reached a greater number 
of different people than any other adult 
educational agency. 

The study was published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


elsewhere 





MEN IN SERVICE REQUEST BOOK LISTS 


Service to men:bers of the armed forces 
here and abroad has been one of the most 
important functions of the office of the 
readers’ adviser in the New York Public 
Library, according to its annual report 
for 1944, 

Requests for book lists came from 
trainees in the United States, combatants 
overseas, prisoners of war and _ their 
friends and relatives. Officers have asked 
for titles of books to suggest to their 
men for study, discussion or recreation. 
A sergeant in Palestine sought a recre- 
ational reading list and a naval officer 
aboard a landing ship in the English 
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channel purchased an assortment of 
recommended books for his men, who 
carried them ashore in France. 

Men stationed abroad have also asked 
for books on birds, insects, natural 
resources and history of foreign localities. 

That men in service have shown con- 
cern for their future vocations is shown 
by their requests for titles on such sub- 
jects as mathematics, economics, person- 
nel management and social work. For 
example, a corporal asked for a book list 
on postwar adjustment for the use of 
former business and technical men now 
in service. 
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(Continued from page 304) 


school is maintained during the prevalence of an 
infectious or contagious disease in the com- 
munity and such prevalence is established to the 
satisfaction of the commissioner of education, he 
may, in his discretion, disregard the average 
attendance of such period in the apportionment 
of public money, or he may elect to substitute 
the average attendance of pupils fer the year 
preceding for the period of such contagious or 
(b) Whenever 
adversely 


infectious disease. school at- 


tendance is affected by religious 
holidays, and the existence of such holidays is 
established to the satisfaction of the commissioner 
of education, the commissioner of education 
shall disregard the average school attendance 
on such days in the apportionment of public 
money, and he shall elect to substitute the 
average attendance of pupils for a similar period 
(c) When- 


ever failure to maintain a school in such district 
for the period of time required by law 


just prior to the religious holidays. 


was 
caused by extraordinary adverse weather con- 
ditions, impairment of heating facilities or the 
shortage of fuel, the commissioner of education 
may in his discretion apportion to such district 
its ‘full Whenever 
maintained during extraordinary adverse weather 


apportionment. school is 
conditions, impairment of heating facilities or 
the shortage of fuel, the commissioner may, in 
his discretion, disregard the average attendance 
of such period in the apportionment of public 
money, or he may elect to substitute the average 
attendance of pupils for the year preceding for 
extraordinary adverse 


the period of such 


weather conditions or impairment of heating 
facilities. 

This act takes effect immediately, but 
the provisions of paragraph (c) thereot 
shall be construed as having been in effect 
as of July 1, 1944. 

Chapter 196 provides that 50 per cent 
of the public school tax in the city of 
Middletown in the first fiscal year of such 
city commencing on or after December 1, 
1945, and in the next two succeeding 
fiscal years thereafter, shall be excluded 
in the case of such city from the tax 
limitation imposed and prescribed by 
section 10 of article VIII of the State 
Constitution. 

Chapter 200 amends subdivision 2 of 
section ll-a of the Civil Service Law. 
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It provides that the provisions of the 
Civil Service Law and the rules of the 
State Civil Service Commission shall be 
administered by and under the jurisdic- 
tion of such commission for each school 
district in the State except a city school 
district whose boundaries are coterminous 
with the city boundaries, and except a 
city school district whose boundaries are 
not coterminous with the city boundaries 
that shall elect, by its governing board or 
body, and with the approval of the munic- 
ipal commission of the city, on or before 
December 31, 1945, to have the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Law adminis- 
tered in such district by such municipal 
commission, 

This act takes effect immediately, but 
no transfer of function from a municipal 
civil service commission to the State Civil 
Commission shall take 
under the amendments made by this act 
until January 1, 1946. 

Chapter 215 amends section 246 of the 
Military Law. This amendment provides 
that in order to be entitled to reinstate- 
ment to a school district position upon 
expiration of military duty, the employe 
must apply for reinstatement within 90 


Service place 


days after discharge from the armed 
forces. 

Chapter 228 amends section 189-c by 
providing that existing central high 


schools are continued and that boards of 
education thereof shall continue as con- 
stituted under the order of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Chapter 253 provides that 50 per cent 
of the public school tax in the city of 
Rensselaer in the first fiscal year of such 
city commencing on or after January 1, 
1945, and in the next three succeeding 
fiscal years thereafter, shall be excluded 
in the case of such city from the tax 
and prescribed by 
VIII of the State 


limitation imposed 
section 10 of article 
Constitution. 
Chapter 292 amends section 920. This 
provides that no person shall be refused 
admission into or be excluded from any 
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public school on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 

Chapter 343 amends section 109.00 of 
the Local Finance Law. This provides 
that within 60 days aftcr the close of its 
fiscal year, every school district having 
an aggregate assessed valuation of real 
property of $100,000 or over shall file 
with the State Comptroller a_ verified 
statement of its debt-contracting power 
as of the close of such fiscal year. Not 
more than 15 nor less than three days 
before any such school district sells any 
bonds which are required to be sold at 
public sale, it shall file with the State 
Comptroller a verified supplemental state- 
ment of its debt-contracting power show- 
ing any additions to, omissions of or 
changes in the items or statements con- 
tained in its previous annual debt state- 
ment and also showing the amount of 
obligations proposed to be sold at such 
sale. A duplicate copy of every such 
annual and supplemental debt statement 
shall be filed in the same respective 
periods of time with the clerk or corre- 
sponding officer of such school district, 
and, except in a city containing more than 
one county, shall also be filed in the same 
respective periods of time with the clerk 
of each county in which such school dis- 
trict is located. In the case of a city 
containing more than one county, such 
statements in addition to being filed with 
the city clerk shall also be filed in the 
same respective periods of time in the 
office of the chief fiscal officer thereof. 
Such annua! and supplemental debt state- 
ments and duplicates thereof, filed pur- 
suant to this section, shall be public 
records. 

Chapter 451 adds article 40-B, which 
provides for the establishment of new 
regional institutes of applied arts and 
sciences, offering courses not more than 
two years in length, tuition-free to resi- 
dents of the State. This carries out one 
of the major recommendations of the 
Regents Plan for Postwar Education in 
the State. 

The article provides that these insti- 
tutes shall be administered by a tempo- 
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rary commission until they come under 
the jurisdiction of the State Education 
Department, at which time each will be 
administered by a board of governors 
appointed by the Governor. The Educa- 
tion Department is also authorized to 
accept sites, acquire property and _ facili- 
ties and lease buildings and take other 
such steps as may be necessary to estab- 
lish and develop these institutes. For 
this purpose an initial appropriation of 
$250,000 is made. 

Chapter 510 amends subdivisions 1, 2, 
5 and 7 of section 1037. These relate to 
state scholarships in Cornell University 
and provide: 

1 Such state scholarships shall be awarded 
annually in each county to persons whose 
names appear on a list established by the com- 
missioner of education as a result of competi- 
tive examinations held between January first 
and July first of each year. 

2 None but pupils who are residents of New 
York State and citizens of the United States 
and who will be at least sixteen years of age 
at the beginning of a college year next after 
the date of examination, and of six months’ 
standing in the common schools or academies 
of the state, during the year immediately pre- 
ceding the examination, shall be eligible 
A pupil who has been in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the year 
immediately preceding such examination shall 
be permitted to enter the same although not in 
attendance upon instruction in the common 
schools or academies of the state for the 
required period of six months. 

5 Any state student who shall make it appear 
to the satisfaction of the president of the 
university that he requires leave of absence, for 
illness or for service in the armed forces of 
the United States or for the purpose of earning 
funds with which to defray his living expenses 
while in attendance, may, in the discretion of 
the president, be granted such leave of absence, 
and may be allowed a period not exceeding six 
years from the commencement thereof for the 
completion of his course at said university. 
If any person holding a state tuition scholar- 
ship in Cornell university or on leave of 
absence from such scholarship or entitled to 
such scholarship shall since July first, nineteen 
hundred forty, have become or shall hereafter 
become a member of the armed forces of the 
United States, his scholarship shall not be 
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deemed vacant and he shali. be entitled to rein- 
the unused 
the case of a 
attendance prior to entering the armed forces, 
only to the extent enable 
holder to complete the course of study 
at the time of 

whose _ scholarship 


benefits of his 


holder in 


statement and to 
scholarship, but, in 
necessary to such 
for 
enrolled with- 
Any such person 


which he 
drawal. 
is thus held shall begin or resume his college 


was 


honor- 
to the 


education within eighteen months after 
able discharge, any provision in the law 
contrary notwithstanding. 

7 Notices of the time and place of the exam- 
ination shall be given in all the schools having 
pupils eligible thereto, at least one month prior 
to the date of the examination each year, and 
shall be published once a week for three weeks, 
in at least two newspapers in each county 
immediately prior to the holding of such exam- 
inations. The cost of publishing such notices 
and the necessary expenses of such examination 
each county, re- 


shall be a_ charge 


spectively, and shall be audited and paid by 


upon 


the board of supervisors thereof. 

This chapter also repeals chapter 571 
of the 1941 entitled “ An act 
relating to state scholarships in Cornell 
University held by persons in the military 
or naval service of the United States.” 


This 


Laws of 


Chapter 579 adds section 491-a. 
provides: 
§ 49l-a Apportionment of 


money to school 


districts. 1. Definitions. As used in this 
section : 
a Basic program. The term “basic pro- 


gram” shall mean the acceptable minimum edu- 


cational program to be supported from both 


state and local sources. 


b Equalization. ‘“ Equalization” is the proc- 
ess of distributing state moneys for the support 
of education inversely to the value of real prop- 
the the 
number of pupils therein. 

The term 


amount of 


erty in school districts relatively to 


c Equalization base. “ equalization 
the 
lowed each pupil 
the computation and distribution of state aid 


shall money al- 


for 


base ” mean 


or appropriate unit in 


for the purpose of equalizing that portion of 


the basic which is to be contributed 


by the state. 


program 


The term “ equaliza- 


mean that rate used as the 


d Equalization factor. 
factor” 
multiplier of actual valuation of real property, 
the product of which when deducted from the 
equalization base times the number of pupils 


tion shall 
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or appropriate units will accomplish equaliza- 
tion among school districts of varying wealth. 

e Actual valuation. The “actual valuation” 
to be used in computing the state apportion- 
ment to any school district under this section 
shall be ascertained by taking the 
valuation of taxable real property within such 
district as it appears upon the last assessment 
roll of the town or city in which such prop- 


a ssessed 


erty is located, after revision as provided by 
law, and by applying thereto the ratio, as de- 
termined by the state department of taxation 
and finance, which such assessed valuation 
bears to the actual valuation of such property. 

2 For the purpose of equalizing that portion 
of the basic program to which the state con- 
tributes, there shall be apportioned and paid to 
each school district the excess if any over the 
amount of each one thousand dollars of actual 
valuation therein multiplied by an equalization 
factor of two dollars and sixty-five cents (pro- 
vided, however, that in central high school dis- 
tricts and each of the constituent elementary 
districts the equalization factor shall be 
dollar and thirty-two and one-half cents) and 
the amount resulting from the computation of 


one 


the following computation bases : 

a To all city and other school districts em- 
ploying three or more teachers, except central 
school districts : 

(1) One hundred dollars for each pupil in 
grades one through six in average daily at- 
tendance, including kindergarten children who 
attend for a full day. Where kindergarten 
children attend but one-half the 
shall be entitled to fifty dollars for each such 


day district 
pupil, except that no district shall be entitled 
to receive credit for more than thirty pupils in 
average daily attendance for each kindergarten 
teacher actually employed. 

(2) One 
pupil in grades 
average daily attendance. 

(3) The sum of eight hundred dollars for 
each approved special class with average regis- 


hundred thirty dollars for each 


seven to twelve inclusive in 


tration of ten or more organized under sections 

and ten hundred 
Where the 
registration in such a class is less than ten, the 
district shall be entitled to a pro rata amount 

b To district 
teachers and having an average daily attendance 
in excess of twenty-five, thirty-three hundred 


five hundred seventy-nine 


twenty of this chapter. average 


any school employing two 


dollars. 
¢ Night high schools and part-time continu- 
ation schools, one hundred thirty dollars per 
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pupil in average daily attendance, multiplied by 
the number of periods of such attendance dur- 
ing the school year divided by nine hundred 

d To any district maintaining an approved 
summer school, thirteen dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

e To any district maintaining an approved 
adult education class, two dollars and fifty 
cents for each such class, multiplied by the 
number of periods, such periods to be not less 
than fifty minutes each. 

3 For the purposes of this section, average 
daily attendance shall be the average of the 
average daily attendance for the three years 
immediately preceding the year in which the 
first installment of the apportionment is paid, 
except that the average daily attendance in 
special classes organized under sections five 
hundred seventy-nine and ten hundred twenty 
of this chapter, adult classes, night high schools, 
summer schools, continuation or part-time 
schools, approved by the commissioner of edu- 
cation, shall be the average daily attendance of 
the year immediately preceding the year in 
which the first payment of the apportionment 
is paid. 

4 The amount apportioned to each school dis- 
trict shall not be greater than the amount of 
the excess of the total expenditures as approved 
by the commissioner of education for school 
purposes in such district above the aggregate 
of the amount which would result from a tax 
of five dollars on each one thousand dollars of 
actual valuation of the taxable property in such 
district and the other public moneys appor- 
tioned to such district as provided by law. 

5 Except for increases in state aid that result 
from decreased valuation or increased attend- 
ance, no district shall be entitled to receive in 
any year an amount exceeding twenty per 
centum of the total state aid received for the 
previous year. 

6 The provisions of this section shall deter- 
mine the amount and manner of the apportion- 
ment of public moneys to all school districts in 
the state except central school districts and 
districts employing one teacher, and the moneys 
apportioned under the provisions of this section 
shall be in lieu of all other apportionments of 
state funds to such districts, except transpor- 
tation quotas. Central school districts now or 
hereafter constituted and contracting districts 
which contract for all or less than ten pupils 
shall receive their apportionment of school 
moneys based upon the statutes in effect prior 
to the enactment of this section. 
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7 In order to reduce the number of classes in 
which the enrollment is thirty-five pupils or 
more during the school year nineteen hundred 
forty-four—forty-five and until the school year 
nineteen hundred forty-nine-fifty in a city hav- 
ing a population of one million or more, the 
sum of not to exceed one million dollars may 
be apportioned by the commissioner of educa- 
tion upon the basis of a plan submitted by the 
board of education and approved by him. 

8 In districts which are entitled to receive 
less apportionment under this section than 
under laws in effect prior to the adoption of 
this section, until such apportionment equals or 
exceeds the apportionment previously available, 
on application to the commissioner of education, 
such districts shall be reimbursed in the amount 
of the difference. Provided, however, that no 
such prior law shall be continued in effect be 
yond its terms or other provisions. 

9 In any instance whereby a pupil who is 
enrolled in either the elementary or academic 
department is a resident of another state, his 
attendance shall be counted as part of the 
regular equalization quota of any school district 
in New York state. 

§ 2 The opening paragraph of subdivision 
three of section four hundred ninety-one of the 
Education Law is amended as follows: 

3 The commissioner of education shall ap- 
portion and pay at the same time and in the 
same manner as other public school moneys 
are apportioned and paid under this article, to 
each district employing but one teacher the sum 
of sixteen hundred fifty dollars less the amount 
of a four mill tax on each dollar of the actual 
valuation of the taxable property of the dis- 
trict. The amount apportioned to each such 
district under this section shall not be greater 
than the amount of the excess of the total ex- 
penditures for school purposes in such district 
above the amount which would result from a 
tax of four mills on each dollar of actual valu- 
ation; such actual valuation to be determined 
in the same manner as provided in this section. 

§ 3 This act shall take effect July first, nine- 
teen hundred forty-five, provided, however, that 
the apportionment of state aid pursuant to the 
provisions of this section shall be made in the 
school year commencing July first, nineteen 
hundred forty-five, based upon the attendance 
of pupils during the school years commencing 
July first, nineteen hundred forty-two, July 
first, nineteen hundred forty-three and July 
first, nineteen hundred forty-four, except the 
payment of forty per centum of the state aid 








based upon the attendance of pupils during the 
school year nineteen hundred forty-three—forty- 
four payable to certain cities in October of 
nineteen hundred forty-five. 

Chapter 582 amends section 750. It 
provides that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation shall designate by proclamation, 
annually, the day to be observed as 
Arbor and Wild Life day. 

This chapter also amends section 751 
which provides as follows: 

§ 751 Manner of observance. It shall be the 
duty of the authorities of every public school 
in this state to assemble the pupils in their 
charge on that day in the school building, or 
elsewhere, as they may deem proper, and to 
provide for and conduct (1) such exercises as 
shall tend to encourage the planting, protection 
and preservation of trees and shrubs, and an 
acquaintance with the best methods to be 
adopted to accomplish 
such lectures, pictures or tours, as shall tend to 
such 


such results, and (2) 


increase the interest and knowledge of 
pupils in the wild life of the state. 

This chapter also amends section 752 
which provides as follows: 

§ 752 Prescribed course of exercises. The 
commissioner of education may prescribe from 
time to time a course of exercises and instruc- 
hereinbefore mentioned, 


tion in the subjects 


which shall be adopted and observed by the 
public school authorities on Arbor and Wild 
Life day. Upon receipt of copies of such 


course sufficient in number to supply all the 
their 
aforesaid 


supervision, the school 
authorities shall promptly 


each of the schools under their charge with a 


schools under 


provide 


copy, and cause it to be observed. 

Chapter 583 provides that 40 per cent 
of the public school tax in the city of 
Tonawanda in the first fiscal year of such 
city commencing on or after January 1, 
1945, and in the next four succeeding 
fiscal years thereafter, shall be excluded 
in the case of such city from the tax 
limitation imposed and prescribed by sec- 
tion 10 of article VIII of the State Con- 
stitution. 

Chapter 586 adds subdivision 8-a to 
section 206. This provides that the vot- 
ers of a school district may designate 
any former schoolhouse and appurte- 
nances, or any part thereof, the title to 
which is vested in the board, as a public 
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library building, and to vote a tax on the 
taxable property of the district, pursuant 
to section 1118 of the Education Law. to 
pay the cost of necessary alterations and 
equipment to convert such schoolhouse or 
part thereof to library use. 

This chapter also adds subdivision 9-¢ 
to section 310. This provides that a board 
of education may alter and equip for use 
as a public library any former schoolhouse 
or part thereof, the title to which is vested 
in the board, when duly authorized by 
the qualified voters of the school district, 

This chapter also adds subdivision 1 of 
section 467 by providing that a school dis- 
trict meeting may authorize the alteration 
and equipping for library use of any 
former schoolhouse belonging to the dis- 
trict. 

This chapter also amends subdivision | 
of section 480 by providing that trustees 
education are authorized, 
whenever a tax shall have been 
be collected in instalments, for altering 
and equipping for library use any former 
schoolhouse belonging to the district, to 
issue bonds or other evidences of indebt- 


or boards of 


. oted to 


edness therefor. 

Chapter 587 amends 1118. 
This provides that whenever a school dis- 
trict meeting shall establish a_ public 
library under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, a school district meeting may de- 
termine to levy a tax to be collected in 
instalments for the purchase of land and 
a suitable building thereon and to make 
necessary alterations and additions and to 


section 


equip such building for use as a library. 

Chapter 595 amends section 78 relative 
to state war service scholarships for vet- 
erans of World War I or II. Twelve 
hundred additional scholarships are estab- 
lished effective April 1, 1945, in an 
amount not exceeding $350 a year for 
four years. 

Chapter 610 adds subdivision 2 to sec- 
tion 461 and renumbers the existing sub- 


division 2 as subdivision 3. The new 
subdivision 2 provides: 

2 Whenever the education of all the chil- 
dren of any school district shall have been 


provided outside the district for a period of 
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five years, Or more, pursuant to the provisions 
of article twenty-one of this chapter, and the 
site of the schoolhouse or other grounds used 
for school purposes shall have been unused for 
a like period, the inhabitants of a district en- 
titled to vote, shall have the power, by a 
majority of the votes of those present, to deter- 
mine that such site or grounds, and buildings 
thereon, are of no further use to the district 
and to direct the sale thereof, subject to the 
approval of the commissioner, at such price 
and upon such terms as they shall deem proper ; 
and any deed duly executed by the trustees of 
such district, or a majority of them, in pursu- 
ance of such direction, shall be valid and ef- 
fective to pass all the estate or interest of such 
school district in the premises. 

Chapter 662 adds subdivision 5-a to 
section 492. This provides: 

5-a Until July first, nineteen hundred forty- 
six, under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the board of regents, which shall include 
requirements that pupils shall be in suitable 
physical condition and the local school authori- 
ties shall be responsible for safeguarding their 
educational interests, the commissioner of edu- 
cation is hereby authorized to release from 
school pupils fourteen years of age or over 
for planting and harvesting work and pupils 
sixteen years of age or over for work in milk 
plants, canning establishments and greenhouses 
for a period of not to exceed thirty days in 
any school year upon the certificate of the 
county agricultural war committee that suff- 
cient adult labor is not otherwise available. 
The commissioner of education in the appor- 
tionment of public money shall credit the school 
district with a day’s attendance for each such 
day but not to exceed thirty days during which 
each such pupil is absent for such reason. 

Chapter 670 adds subdivision 20 to sec- 
tion 206. This provides: 

20 Whenever a highway underpass has been 
constructed by the state and the use thereof is 
essential for the safety of pupils, the trustees 
or board of education of the school district in 
which such underpass is located when so 
authorized by majority vote at a school district 
meeting to vote may, with the consent of the 
superintendent of public works, furnish lighting 
facilities and janitorial care for such underpass 
and supervision thereof during the time that 
the same is used by pupils in arriving at or leav- 


ing the school premises. 
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Chapter 694 amends section 858-a. 
This does not apply to the board of edu- 
cation of New York City. This provides: 

§ 858-a Presentation of claims against the 
governing body of any school district. No 
action or special proceeding, for any cause 
whatever, except as hereinafter provided, re- 
lating to district property or claim against the 
district, or involving its rights or interests shall 
be prosecuted or maintained against any school 
district, board of education, or any officer of a 
school district or board of education unless it 
shall appear by and as an allegation in the com- 
plaint or necessary moving papers that a 
written verified claim upon which such action 
or special proceeding is founded was presented 
to the governing body of said district within 
three months after the accrual of such claim, 
and that the officer or body having the power 
to adjust or pay said claim has neglected or 
refused to make an adjustment or payment 
thereof for thirty days after such presentment 
Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
hereinbefore contained in this section, no action 
or special proceeding founded upon tort shall 
be prosecuted or maintained against any of the 
parties named in this section unless a notice of 
claim shall have been made and served in com 
pliance with section fifty-e of the general 
municipal law, nor until the expiration of thirty 
days after the service of such notice. 

Chapter 781 repeals section 134. It 
also adds subdivision 4 to section 491. 
This provides: 

4 There shall also be apportioned and paid to 
each district created by the consolidation of 
districts as provided in sections one hundred 
twenty-eight and one hundred thirty to one 
hundred thirty-three inclusive, of this chapter, 
and under similar provisions of law in force 
prior to the enactment of this chapter, and to 
each union free school district, a quota to be 
known as the transportation quota, to be deter 
mined according to the formula in article four-a 
of this chapter. Such transportation quota 
shall only be apportioned and paid where the 
district shall have voted to furnish such trans- 
portation as provided by law, or where the com- 
missioner of education shall direct that such 
transportation be furnished. Such quota shall 
not be paid in a case where the provision made 
for transportation is inadequate and is disap- 
proved by the commissioner of education. 

This chapter also renumbers present 
subdivision 4 and 5 of section 491 as sub- 
divisions 5 and 6 respectively. 
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Chapter 782 amends section 1020, sub- 
division 2. This states: 

Provided, however, that in each city or union 
free school district in which schools for physi- 
cally handicapped children now exist or may 
hereafter be established, which are incorporated 
under the laws of the state and are found by 
the board of education to be adequate to pro- 
vide instruction adapted to the mental attain- 
ments and physical conditions of such children, 
the board of education shall not be required to 
supply additional special classes for the chil- 
dren so provided for. 

The board of education of 
union free school districts is hereby authorized 


such cities or 
and empowered to contract with such schools 
for the education of such children in special 
classes therein. 

This amends subdivision 20 of 
section 275. It provides that in common 
school districts transportation for physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped children 
and home teaching or special 
therefor, when provided pursuant to this 
subdivision, shall be granted to all such 
children irrespective of the school they 
legallv attend. 

This chapter also amends subdivision 
23 of section 310 by providing the same 
provision in union free and central dis- 
tricts. 

This chapter also amends subdivision 
12 of section 886 by making the same pro- 
vision in city school districts. 

Chapter 833 adds section 312-b to the 
Education Law. This is the new tenure 
law in school districts employing eight 
or more teachers other than city and vil- 
lage school districts now having tenure. 


also 


classes 


This provides: 

§ 312-b Appointment of teachers and certain 
other employees in certain other school districts. 
1 Teachers, principals, except principals of the 
district, supervisors and all other members of 
the teaching and supervising staff, of school 
districts employing eight or more _ teachers, 
other than city school districts and school dis- 
tricts having a population of four thousand five 


hundred or more and employing a_ superin- 
tendent of schools shall be appointed by a 
majority vote of the board of education or 


trustees upon recommendation of the district 


superintendent of schools from lists submitted 
to such district superintendent by the principal 
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of the district in which they are to be em- 
ployed for a probationary period of not to 
exceed five years. Any principal of the dis- 
trict, however, shall be appointed by such schooi 
upon the recommendation of the 
district superintendent of schools. Services of 


authorities 


a person so appointed to any such positions 
may be discontinued at any time during such 
probationary period upon the recommendation 
of the district superintendent by a majority 
vote of the board of education or trustees. 
2 On or before the expiration of the proba- 
tionary term of a person appointed for such 
term, except the principal of the district, the 
district superintendent of schools shall make a 
written report to the board of education or 
trustees recommending for appointment on 
tenure, from lists and reports furnished by the 
principal of the district, those persons who have 
found competent, efficient and _ satisfac- 
Any principal of the district, however, 


for 


been 
tory. 
shall be recommended 
tenure to such school authorities by the dis- 


By a majority 


appointment on 


superintendent of schools. 
vote the board of education 
then appoint on tenure any or all of the per- 
recommended by the district superin- 
tendent of Such shall hold 
their respective positions during good behavior 
and competent and efficient service and shall 
not be removed except for any of the following 
causes, after a hearing, by a majority vote ot 
the board of education or trustees : 

(a) Insubordination, immoral character or 
conduct unbecoming a teacher ; 

(b) Inefficiency, 
mental disabiiity or neglect of duty. 


trict 
or trustees may 
sons 


schools. persons 


incompetency, physical or 

3 All charges against a person enjoying the 
benefits of tenure as provided in this act shall 
be in writing and shall be made to the board 
of education or trustees. <A shall be 
served upon the person charged at least ten days 
before the date fixed for the hearing. The 
person charged may appear either in person or 
by counsel. A record of the proceedings shall 
be kept and transcribed. The person charged 
may be suspended by the district superintendent 
of schools or the principal until the determina- 


copy 


tion of the charges by the board of education, 
provided however, that such suspension shall 
not be for a longer period than thirty days. 
A hearing shall be held as follows: The board 
of education shall proceed to try and determine 
the case either in the board of education or by 
a committee of its body and shall fix the pen- 
alty or punishment, if any, to be imposed for 
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the offense and such penalty or punishment 
shall consist of a reprimand, a fine, suspensior 
for a fixed time without pay or dismissal. 
Provided, however, that a vote of a majority 
of all the members of the board of education 
shall be necessary to impose a penalty or pun- 
ishment. The report of any committee hold- 
ing such a trial shall be subject to final action 
by the board each member of which shall be- 
fore voting read the testimony and evidence 
in the case. The board of education may reject, 
confirm or modify the conclusions of the com- 
mittee and the decisions of the board shall be 
final except as they may be reviewed under 
the provisions of this chapter. In case the 
principal or other officer or teacher is acquitted, 
he shall be restored to his position with full 
pay for the period of suspension. In all trials 
authorized by this chapter, all testimony taken 
shall be under oath which the president of the 
board of education or chairman of the com- 
mittee conducting the trial is hereby authorized 
to administer and such president or chairman 
shall have the power to subpoena any witness 
to appear and testify before said board of edu- 
cation or committee. 

4 Any person conceiving himself aggrieved 
may review the determination of said board 
either by appeal to the commissioner of educa- 
tion as provided by article thirty-four of this 
chapter or by certiorari in accordance with the 
provisions of article seventy-eight of the civil 
practice act. If such person elect to institute a 
certiorari proceeding, the determination of such 
board shall for the purposes of such proceeding 
be deemed final. 

Chapter 835 amends section 183. It 
provides that the board of education of a 
central school district shall consist of five, 
seven or nine members. This chapter 
further provides 

2 The first board of education shall be elected 
at the meeting at which the resolution is adopted 
organizing such central school district and 
establishing a central school. (a) When the 
board of education consists of five members, the 
members thus elected shall take office at once 
and shall continue to hold office for one, two, 


three, four and five years, respectively, from 
July or August first next following such meet- 
ing. Thereafter one member of such board 
shall be elected each year for a full term of 
five years. 

(b) When the board of education consists of 
seven members, three members shall be elected 
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for one year, two members for two years and 
two members for three years. Thereafter their 
successors shall be elected each year for a full 
term of three years. (c) When the board of 
education consists of nine members, three 
members shall be elected for one year, three 
members for two years and three members for 
three years. Thereafter their successors shall 
be elected each year for a full term of three 
years. 

3 The number of members of the board of 
education of an organized and existing central 
school district may be increased to seven or 
nine members in the same manner as increases 
are made in union free school districts pursuant 
to the provisions of section three hundred eight. 
Such additional members shall be elected for 
such terms so that as nearly as possible the 
terms of one-third of the members of such 
board will expire annually. Successors to 
members of the board shall thereafter be elected 


for a term of three years except in case of a 


vacancy in which event election shall be for 
the unexpired term. The number of members 
of a board containing nine members may be 
decreased to seven or five members and the 
number of members of a board containing 
seven members may be decreased to five mem- 
bers in the same manner as decreases are made 
in union free school districts. 

Chapter 837 postpones the effective 
date of the Local Finance Law to Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, and makes amendments 
thereto. 

Chapter 846 inserts sections 172-a and 
185-a in the Labor Law. This chapter 
takes effect January 1, 1946. These pro- 
vide: 

§ 172-a 1 Employment of minors in factories 
outside school hours. No minor between six- 
teen and seventeen years of age, enrolled in a 
school in session during the day other than a 
part time or continuation school, and employed 
in or in connection with a factory outside 
school hours, shall be employed or permitted 
to work: 

(a) More than four hours on any school day ; 

(b) More than twenty-eight hours in any 
week when school is in session; 

(c) More than eight hours on any day when 
school is not in session; 

(d) More than six days in any week. 

2 This section shall not apply to a minor 
engaged in the sale or distribution of news- 
papers. 
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§ 185-a Employment of minors outside school 
hours. 1 No child under sixteen years of age, 
enrolled in a school in session during the day 
other than a part time or continuation school, 
and employed school hours in or in 
connection with or for any trade, business or 


outside 


service, except farm labor, shall be employed 
or permitted to work: 
(a) More than three hours on any school day ; 
(b) More 
week when school is in session; 


than twenty-three hours in any 
(c) More than eight hours on any day when 
school is not in session; 
(d) More than six days in any week. 
2 No 


years of 


minor between sixteen and seventeen 
age, enrolled in a 
during the day other than a part time or con- 


tinuation school, and employed outside school 


school in session 


hours in or in connection with or for any trade, 
business or service, except farm labor, shall be 
employed or permitted to work: 
(a) More than four hours on any school day ; 
(b) More than 
week when school is in session; 


twenty-eight hours in any 

(c) More than eight hours on any day when 
school is not in session; 

(d) More than six days in any week. 

3 This section shall not apply to a minor 
engaged in the sale or distribution of news- 
papers. 

Chapter 853 amends subdivision 14 of 
section 877. This provides that, except 
in New York City, in any city in which 





the annual estimate and budget of the 
board of education is subject to change 
by some other city authority, the annual 
estimate and budget shall contain a state- 
ment of the amount of revenues over and 
above those set forth in the budget for 
the preceding year, which the board of 
education estimates it will receive in the 
current year. Any surplus funds shall 
at the close of the fiscal year be trans- 
ferred to an existing capital fund or ap- 
propriated by the proper authority to 
other school purposes. 

Chapter 860 adds section 884-a. It pro- 
vides that the Syracuse board of educa- 
tion shall adopt salary schedules to 
become effective on July 1, 1945, for the 
members of its supervising and teaching 
staff. New 
set forth in said schedule. 
also provides for the adjustment of sal- 
the 


minimum salaries must be 


This chapter 
aries of present teachers to new 
minimum salaries in this chapter. 

Chapter 888 amends article 47 in rela- 
tion to the vocational rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. 

Chapter 891 amends the charter of the 
city of Rye by the establishment of a city 
school district to replace several of the 
present school districts therein. 





FLIGHT TRAINING 


The continuation in 1945—46 of the in- 
dustrial arts junior aviation program, 
which during the present school year has 
enabled nearly 300 boys and girls in 21 
high schools of the State to learn to fly, 
will depend upon the local boards of edu- 
cation as money for state aid in this work 
was not granted by the Legislature of 
1945, according to Roy G. Fales, super- 


visor of industrial arts. Both power 


plane and glider flight instruction has 
been given in courses approved by the 
State Education Department. 
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PLANS APPROVED 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following : 

Suffern, reinforced concrete 
$25,000; approved April 20th 

Chittenango Station, installation of furnaces, 
$900; approved April 20th 


grandstand, 


Amsterdam, modernization of lighting, $7000; 
approved April 21st 

Lynbrook, waterproofing West End School, 
$3000; approved May 4th 

District 2, Haverstraw, 
$1000; approved May 4th 


repairs to roof, 
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Design for Reading 








RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY ANNA CLARK 
KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BARCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The books in this bibliography have 
heen chosen from the many published 
during the past year because they seem 
to be important for children in kinder- 
garten and grades 1 through 6. A simi- 
lar list for grades 7 through 12 was pub- 
lished with the title “ Recent Books for 
Young People” in the April 1945 issue 
of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Social Scene 

Barnouw, A. J. Land of William of Orange. 
Lippincott. 1944. $2 (4-9) 

Chandler, A. C. Dragons on guard. Lip- 
pincott. 1944. $2.50 (5-9) 

Stories of China; art and history. 

Cutright, Prudence, & others. Living to- 
gether at home and at school. Macmillan. 
1944. $1.20 

First grade reader in social studies. 

Living together in town and coun- 

try. Macmillan. 1944. $1.20 
Social studies reader. 

Donaldson, Lois. Colombia. A. Whitman. 
1944. 50c (3-5) (Pictured geography 
series) 

Other titles include Guiana, Newfoundland, 
Paraguay. 

Dubois, Gaylord. The pony express. Artists 
and writers guild; Grosset. 1944. 50c (5-8) 

Duvoisin, Roger. They put to sea. Knopf. 
1944. $2.50 (5-8) 

Foster, Genevieve. Abraham Lincoln's 
world. Scribner. 1944. $3 (5-8) 

MacIntyre, Elizabeth. Susan who lives in 
Australia. Scribner. 1944. $1.50 (2-3) 

McNeer, M. Y. The story of California, 
with lithographs by C. H. DeWitt. 
Harper. 1944. $1.50 (47) 

Montgomery, E. R. The story behind great 
inventions. McBride. 1944. $2 (6-8) 

Norling, J. S. & Norling, Ernest. Pogo’s 
train ride. Holt. 1944. $1.25 (2-4) 

Osgood, Harriett. Yukon river children. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1944. $2 
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Perry, Josephine. The coal industry. Long- 
mans. 1944. $1.75 (6-8) 

Rifkin, Lillian. When I grow up, I'll be a 
farmer. Lathrop. 1944. $1 (3-5; for 
slow readers 6-7) 

Schoenen, Hermann. The story behind 
steel. Knopf. 1944. $1.75 (5-9) 

Smith, E. B. So long ago. 
1944. $2 (3-5) 

Prehistoric animals. 
Sondergaard, Arensa. My first geography 
of the Pacific. Little. 1944. $2 (4-7) 
White, W. C. Made in the U S §S R. 

Knopf. 1944. $2 (6-9) 


Houghton. 


Fighting for Freedom — Facts and 
Fiction 

Avison, George. Uncle Sam's Marines, how 

they fight. Macmillan. 1944. $1 (4-7) 
Uncle Sam's Navy, how it fights. 
Macmillan. 1944. $1 (47) 

Cothren, M. B. Pigeon heroes; birds of war 
and messengers of peace. 
McCann. 1944. $2 (6-9) 

Elting, Mary, & Weaver, R. T. Battles — 
how they are won. Doubleday. 1944. 
$2 (6-9) 

Felsen, Gregor. Some follow the sea. Dut- 
ton. 1944. $2.50 (6-9) 

The Merchant Marine. 

Johnson, M. S. & Johnson, H. L. Rex of the 

Coast patrol. Harcourt. 1944. $2 (3-5) 
Dogs. 

Robinson, W. W. Big boy. 

1944. $1.50 
Training a dog for war service. 

Vinton, Irin. Laffy of the Navy salvage 
divers. Dodd. 1944. $2.25 (4-8) 

Watson, H. O. Shavetail Sam, U. S. Army 
mule. Houghton. 1944. $2 (6-9) 


Coward- 


Macmillan. 


Aviation 
Aviation Research Associates. How planes 
get there. Harper. 1944. $1 (4-7) 
Planes in action. Harper. 1944. 
$1 (4-7) 
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Neville, L. E., ed. The aviation dictionary 
for boys and girls. McGraw-Hill. 1944. 


$2 (6-9) 

Pollock, Katherine. Sky ride. Scribner. 
1944. $1.75 (47) 

Wright, Ethel, & Rose, Richard. Saturday 
flight. William R. Scott. 1944. $1 (K-1) 


Science 
Bendick, Jeanne. Electronics for boys and 
girls. McGraw-Hill. 1944. $1.50 (6-8) 
Fenton, C. L. Weejack and his neighbors. 
Day. 1944. $1.75 (1-3) 
Animals, birds and insects of North 
America. 
& Fenton, M. A. Land we live on. 
Doubleday. 1944. $2.50 (47) 
Freeman, Mae, & Freeman, Ira. Fun with 
chemistry. Random House. 1944. $1.25 
Gaer, Joseph. Everybody’s weather. Lip- 
pincott. 1944. $2 (4-8) 
Hogner, D. C. Our American horse. Nel- 
son. 1944. $2.50 (1-3) 
History of the American horse. 
Kane, H. B. The tale of the white-faced 
hornet. Knopf. 1943. $1.50 (5-8) 
Webber, I. E. Travelers all; the story of 
how plants go places. William R. Scott. 
1944. $1.25 (1-3) 
Yates, R. F. Boy and a motor. Harper. 
1944. $2 (6-9) 





Handicraft, Hobbies 
Atkinson, M. F. How to raise your puppy. 
Greenberg. 1944. Boards $1.75 (1-5) 
Bonner, M. G. Couriers of the sky; the 
story of pigeons. Knopf. 1944. $1.50 
Guide book for raising pigeons. 
Crocker, C. H. Let’s build. Houghton. 
1944. $1.50 (3-5) 
Leeming, Joseph. Fun with clay. Lippin- 
cott. 1944. $2 (For teachers and older 
pupils) 


Interesting People 

Garst, D. S. Custer, fighter of the plains. 
Messner. 1944. $2.50 (6-9) 

Graham, Shirley, & Lipscomb, G. D. Dr 
George Washington Carver, scientist. 
Messner. 1944. $2.50 (6-9) 

Lewiton, Mina. John Philip Sousa, the 
march king. Didier pubs. 1944. $1.50 
(4-6) 

Stevenson, Augusta. George Carver, boy 
scientist. Bobbs- Merrill. 1944. $1.50 
(3-4) 

Useful for slow readers. 
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Religion 
Field, Rachel. Prayer for a child. Mac- 
millan. 1944. $1.50 (1-3) 
Werner, Jane. A _ child’s book of Bible 
stories, illus. by Masha. Random House. 


1944. $1.50 (1-4) 


Music, Poetry and Drama 

Bailey, C. S. Pioneer art in America. Vik- 
ing Press. 1944. $2.50 (5-8) 

Farjeon, Eleanor. Cherrystones. Lippin- 
cott. 1944. $1.25 (69) 

Poetry. 

Grimm, J. L. K. & Grimm, W. K. Hansel 
and Gretel, a story of the forest. Knopf. 
1944. $2 

Jacobs, A. G., comp. Chinese-American 
song and game book. A. S. Barnes. 
1944. $2.50 (3-7) 

Jagendorf, M. A., comp. 25 non-royalty holi- 
day plays. Greenberg. 1944. = $2.50 
(5-9) 

Lawrence, Robert, ed. The magic flute, by 
W. A. Mozart. Grosset. 1944. 50c 
Siegmeisten, Elie, ed. Work and _ sing; 
songs that built America. William R. 

Scott. 1944. $2.50 (5-8) 

Wheeler, Opal. Sing for America. Dutton. 
1944. $3 

Wyckoff, M. M., ed. A book of cradle songs; 
illus. by Masha. Grosset. 1943. 50c 


Fifteen best known lullabies and cradle 
songs. 


Folk Tales, Fairy Tales 
Fenner, P. R., comp. Princesses and peasant 
boys; tales of enchantment. Knopf. 1944. 
$2. (4-7) 
Henius, Frank, comp. & tr. Stories from 
the Americas. Scribner. 1944. $2 (4-6) 
Folklore of South America. 

Marshak, I. I. & Segal, E. A. Ring and a 
riddle. Lippincott. 1944. $2 (3-6) 
Shapiro, Irwin. Yankee thunder; _ the 
legendary life of Davy Crockett. Messner. 

1944. $2.50 (6-9) 
Tall book of nursery tales. Harper. 1944. 
$1 (2-4) 


Animals 


Brown, M. W. They all saw it. Harper. 
1944. $1.50 (K-2) 

Ch’eng-en, Wu. Adventures of a monkey; 
trans. by Arthur Waley. John Day. 1944. 
$1.75 
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Eaton, A. T., comp. The animals Christmas; 
carols and stories. Viking Press. 1944. 
$2 (48) 

Gall, A. C. & Crew, Fleming. All the year 
round. Oxford Univ. Press. 1944. $1.25 
(1-3) 

Lawson, Robert. 
1944. $2 (3-6) 

Montgomery, R. G. Big Brownie. Holt. 
1944. $2 (5-8) 

Bears. 

Savage, A. H. Eben, the crane. Sheed & 

Ward. 1944. $1.50 (4-7) 


Rabbit _ hill. Viking. 


Pictures and Stories for Children in 
Kindergartens and the First 
Four Grades 
Consult also the lists for intermediate grades. 
Picture Books and Easy Books 


Aulaire, I. M. d’ & Aulaire, E. P. d’. Wings 
for Per. Doubleday. 1944. $2.50 (ages 
5-7) 

Bacon, F. E. A. Kitty come down. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1944. $1 (ages 5-8) 
Becker, Charlotte. The unlike twins and 
the animals. Scribner. 1943. 75c (ages 

5-6) 
Bradbury, Bianca. 
by Diana Thorne. Houghton. 1944. 85c 


Muggins, with pictures 


(ages 5-6) 
Kitten. 

Brock, E. L. Mr. Wren’s house. 
1944. $1.25 (ages 5-7) 

Brown, M. W. & Campbell, Rockbridge. 
Willies’ walk to grandmama. William R. 
Scott. 1944. $1.25 (ages 5-6) 

Ets, Marie. In the forest. 
1944. $1 (ages 47) 
Green, M. McB. Everybody has a house. 
William R. Scott. 1944. $1 (ages 2-3) 
Hawkins, Quail. Don’t run, Apple! Holi- 

day House. 1944. $1 (ages 5-8) 

Hogner, D. C. Reward for Brownie. Ox- 

ford Univ. Press. 1944. $1 (ages 5-8) 
A police horse. 

Lenski, Lois. Let's play house. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1944. $1 (ages 4-7) 

MacDonald, Golden. Red light, green light. 
Doubleday. 1944. $2 (ages 4-6) 

Milius, Winifred. Here comes daddy, a 
book for twos and threes. William R. 
Scott. 1944. $1.25 (ages 2-3) 

Mother Goose, with pictures by Tasha 
Tudor. Oxford Univ. Press. 1944. $2 


Knopf. 


Viking Press. 


(ages 4-6) 
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Newberry, C. T. Pandora. Harper. 1944 

$1.75 (ages 5-8) 
A cat. 

Scott, W. R. This is the milk that Jack 
drank. William R. Scott. 1944. $1.25 
(ages 4-5) 

Slobodkin, Louis. The friendly animals. 
Vanguard. 1944. $1.50 (ages 2-5) 
Williams, Gweneira. Timid Timothy, the 
kitten who learned to be brave. William 
R. Scott. 1944. $1.25 (ages 3-6) 
Wooley, Catherine. I like trains. 

1944. $1 (ages 5-7) 


Harper. 


Books for Younger Boys and Girls, 
Grades 2-4 
Adshead, G. L. What Miranda knew. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1944. $1.50 
Fantasy. 
Charuskin, E. Baby bears; trans. by Mar- 
guerite Rudolph. Macmillan. 1944. $1 
Russia. 
Clymer, Eleanor. Here comes Pete. Mc- 
Bride. 1944. $2 
De Angeli, M. L. Yonie Wondernose. 
Doubleday. 1944. $2 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Garrett, Helen. Angelo, the naughty one. 
Viking Press. 1944. $2 
Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. The little 
stone house, a story of building a house 
in the country. Macmillan. 1944. $2 
Haywood, Carolyn. Here's a Penny. Har- 
court. 1944. $2 
Everyday doings of six-year-old Penny, an 
adopted child. 
Hill, M. B. Roddy meets the circus. Lip- 
pincott. 1944. $1.50 
Hogan, Inez. Nappy planted a_ garden. 
Dutton. 1944. $1 
Lattimore, E. F. First grade. 
1944. $1.75 
Children living in the country in South 
Carolina. 


L’Hommedieu, D. K. Skippy, the little 
Skye terrier. Lippincott. 1944. $1.75 
McGinley, Phyllis. The horse who lived 

upstairs. Lippincott. 1944. $1.25 
Mason, M. E. Little Jonathan. Macmillan. 
1944. $1.25 

Pioneer days in Indiana. 
Slobodkin, Louis. Magic Michael. Mac- 
millan. 1944. $1.50 
Townend, Jack. Railroad ABC. 
1944, 50c 


Harcourt. 


Watts 
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Stories for Children in Intermediate 
Grades (Grades 4-6) 
Other Lands 


Bannon, Laura. Gregorio and the white 
llama. A. Whitman. 1944. $2 (3-5) 
Barne, Kitty. Three and a pigeon. Dodd. 


1944. $2 (6-8) 
Beim, Lorraine, & Beim, Jerrold. Sasha and 


the samovar. Harcourt. 1944. $1.75 (3-4) 
Story of modern Russia. Easy reading. 

Buck, P. S. The dragon fish. John Day. 
1944. $1.50 (2-4) 


Chinese children. 
Coblentz, C. C. The bells of Leyden sing. 
Longmans. 1944. $2.25 (5-8) 
Pilgrim fathers in Holland. 


Desmond, A. C. Sea cats. Macmillan. 
1944. $2 (5-7) 
The Aleutians. 

Dunlop, A. M. R. _ Disappearing island. 
Houghton. 1944. $2 (4-7) 
Scotland. 

Gleitsmann, Hertha. Pierre keeps watch. 
Scribner. 1944. $2 (5-8) 
World War, 1939 in France. 

Pinkerton, K. S. G. Farther north. Har- 
court. 1944. $2 (6-8) 
Ontario, Canada. 

Savery, Constance. The good ship Red 
Lily. Longmans. 1944. $2.25 (5-7) 


England in days of religious persecutions. 


Stark, Sutherland. 


Chancho, a boy and his 


pigs in Peru. Messner. 1944. $2 
Van Hagen, C. I. B. The forgotten finca. 
Nelson. 1944. $2.50 (4-6) 
Panama. 
Walsh, M. R. Molly, the rogue. Knopf. 
1944. $1.50 (4-5) 
Ireland. 
Ward, M. B. Boat children of Canton. 
McKay. 1944. $2 (3-5) 
China. 
American Scene 
Angelo, Valenti. The Rooster Club. Vik- 
ing Press. 1944. $2 (5-7) 
Boy Scouts. 
Berry, Erick. Hearthstone in the wilder- 


i 
1944. $2 


ness. Macmillan. 

Brink, C. R. Magical melons, more stories 
about Caddie Woodlawn. Macmillan. 
1944. $2 (4-7) 

A good family book. 

Brock, E. L. Uncle Bennie goes visiting. 

Knopf. 1944. $2 (3-5) 


A farm story. 
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Clymer, Eleanor. Here comes Pete. Mce- 


Bride. 1944. $2 (3-4) 

Day-by-day adventures of a friendly little 
boy keeping busy until he is old enough to 
go to school. 

Coté, P. N. Rabbit-go-lucky. 
1944. $2 (46) 
New England family life. 


Double day, 


Estes, Eleanor. The hundred dresses. Har- 
court. 1944. $2.50 (4-6) 
Gates, Doris. Trouble for Jerry. Viking 
Press. 1944. $2 (46) 
A ranch in California. 
Gibson, Katharine. Arrow fly home. Long- 
mans. 1945. $2 (4-6) 
Indians. 


Havighurst, Walter, & Havighurst, M. M. B. 
High prairie. Farrar. 1944. $2 (6-7) 
Life in Minnesota and Dakota in 1867 


Hunt, M. L. Young man of the house 
Lippincott. 1944. $1.75 (3-6) 
Jordan, M. A. Shoo-fly pie. Knopf. 1944 


$2 (4-6) 
A present-day story of a 
Dutch girl, eight years old. 
Lenski, Lois. Puritan 
cott. 1944. $2 (5-8) 
Meader, S. W. The long trains roll. Har- 


Pennsylvania 


adventure. Lippin- 


court. 1944. $2 

Meadowcroft, E. L. Silver for George 
Washington; a story of Valley Forge 
Crowell. 1944. $2 (5-8) 


Norton, Mary. Magic bed-knob; or how to 


become a witch in ten easy lessons. Put- 
nam. 1944. $1.75 (3-5) 

Philbrook, Elizabeth. Far from Marlbor- 
ough Street Viking Press. 1944. $2 
(5-8) 

Massaciuoctts 1793. 

Stillman, Dorothea. When the New Year 

came in March. Dutton. 1944. $2 (4-6) 


Connecticut pioneer life, 1634. 


Tunis, J. R. Rookie of the year. Harcourt. 


1944. $2 (6-9) 

Baseball. 
White, E. O. When Esther was a little 
girl. Houghton. 1944. $2 (4-6) 

New England, fiction. 
Worth, Kathryn. New world for Josie 
Doubleday. 1944. $2 (6-8) 


Two American girls in boarding school in 
Switzerland in 1936. 
Young, Stanley. Mayflower boy. 
Rinehart. 1944. $2 (6-8) 
The story of the first year of the “ May- 
flower” passengers. 


Farrar & 
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With this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools, publication is suspended 


until September. An index to volume 31 will be prepared and will be 


sent upon request to the Bureau of Publications. 

















